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Mental health education: 
Implications for teachers 


MENTAL HEALTH HAS been so much 
talked about in recent years that in 
some quarters it has almost become a 
topic of derision. Movements for its pro- 
motion have such diverse aims that they 
have become overloaded with persons 
who mean well and with programs of de- 
sirable but vague generalities. Rigorous 
scientific thinking in the development of 
such programs has not always been evi- 
dent, but no one seems to regret having 
mental health even if he does not know 
how to define it or how he got that 
way. 


Some Facts 


A major effort in gathering much 
needed facts concerning the extent and 
results of emotional distress has been un- 
der way since 1956, under the direction 


of the Joint Commission on Mental Illness 
and Health. This study, sponsored by 
numerous private organizations and fi- 
nanced largely by the Congress of the 
United States, has resulted in several 
volumes of reports (eleven in all, when 
completed) that are of immense value 
to everyone and particularly to teachers. 
In the volume on Community Resources 
in Mental Health (16), some idea of the 
challenge posed for education is dis- 
closed in these facts: In nearly half the 
3,103 counties in the United States, no 
public funds are available for persons in 
dire distress. Very few communities make 
even minimal provision for needy non- 
residents and transients. Some communi- 
ties, notably in New England, still publish 
paupers’ lists. Treatment in many sec- 
tions is “primitive and calculated to dam- 





age instead of help” these people. Two 
million children in America not only are 
financially destitute but also have experi- 
enced family disruption, conflict, and 
emotional deprivation. Attention is too 
often focused not on the needs of the 
children, but on the moral behavior of 
their mother. In 1958, 400,000 children 
were living with only one parent, an- 
other 1,100,000 with other relatives, and 
about 400,000 in institutions, foster 
homes, or with other unrelated persons. 
Thirty-seven per cent of the nation’s 
counties have no child welfare services 
of any sort, and 49 per cent have no pub- 
lic child welfare services. About 60 per 
cent of the children in foster homes are 
emotionally disturbed. Thirty per cent 
of all mothers with children under 18 
were working outside the home in 1958. 
Many welfare agencies force the mother 
to work, giving little thought to the ef- 
fect on the personality and emotional de- 
velopment of the children when the 
mother is out of the home (76). 

From other sources we learn that 
among the young men and women at- 
tending our colleges and universities. 
emotional disorders are widely prevalent. 
The commonly accepted estimate that 
10 per cent of all college students can be 
expected to have emotional conflicts of 
serious proportions each year has not 
been seriously challenged, some observ- 
ers even believing the estimate to be 
too low (8, 73). 


Cultural Considerations 

The idea that emotional disturbances, 
tension, anxiety, and restlessness are 
products of Western industrial civiliza- 
tion is widely entertained. Those who 
hold this view are apt to think of primi- 
tive people as being happy and serene, 
living a plain, simple, happy, and healthy 
life with few of the complications that 
are so prevalent in more advanced so- 
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cieties. Many studies of the habits and 
customs of other cultures reveal that 
mental illness is a problem everywhere, 
though not all countries and regions 
treat the problems with similar basic pre- 
conceptions. If the authorities who com- 
pile statistics in a particular country are 
not familiar with the causes of emotional 
illness or the determinants of mental 
health, or do not think in those terms, 
the incidence of emotional problems may 
appear very low. But such anthologies as 
those of Opler (75), Mead (74), and 
Soddy (78) furnish abundant evidence 
that emotional problems are universal, 
even though expressed in an infinite va- 
riety of ways, depending upon social 
customs and cultural patterns. 

Fereidoun Esfandiary, an Iranian social 
scientist, has described (7) with skill and 
convincing logic the basic threats to the 
mental health of men and women who 
live in what we now call “underdevel- 
oped” countries. “Terror fills the hearts 
of all those who live in the lingering 
shadows of past centuries. The native of 
most backward countries goes through 
life in the constant grip of fear, afraid of 
the elements, afraid of the knife that 
might strike back in the darkness, afraid 
of the darkness itself, afraid of neighbors, 
afraid of foreigners whom he cannot 
understand and, therefore, cannot trust— 
afraid of the real threats and afraid of 
imaginary threats.” Esfandiary sees a 
close connection between the unchecked 
emotional illnesses and harmful social 
pressures of Asia and Africa and the 
amount of violence there, an observa- 
tion amply justified by events since he 
made this statement. 

Similarly, observers in India and in 
Japan have recently described how pro- 
foundly students in those countries are 
affected by the dislocations caused by 
excessively rapid social changes with the 
resulting destruction of the usual stabiliz- 





ing influences. The past is discredited 
and the future filled with uncertainties. 
Poverty is crushing. Much tolerance and 
understanding will be needed in the na- 
tions of the Western world if students in 
these countries are not to be led into 
some form of an authoritarian social sys- 
tem, even Communism (7/7, 77), in the 
hope of easing intense emotional pres- 
sures consequent on cultural change. 

A recent international conference on 
the mental health of college students (9, 
pp- 56-61) reported that students every- 
where have severe emotional problems. 
For example, in the Philippines, far more 
students go to college and become theo- 
retically qualified for various professions 
than there are positions available for 
them. Thus, large numbers of people are 
trained to be teachers or lawyers but 
must earn a living by manual or unskilled 
labor. These unfulfilled people consti- 
tute a large reservoir of unrest and dis- 
satisfaction. 


Some Defining Ideas 


If we are to think lucidly about the re- 
lationship of the educational process to 
mental health, it is necessary that we be 
clear as to what is meant by the term. I 
think of it as that state of mind in which 
one is able to carry on his private life and 
his work without crippling anxiety or 
other disabling manifestations of emo- 
tional conflict. But that is not enough. 
A robber or murderer may have mental 
health by this criterion. The element of 
value must also enter the definition. Men- 
tal health entails freedom with responsi- 
bility, flexibility, self-reliance, and a gen- 
uine concern for the common welfare. It 
is not freedom from anxiety and tension, 
not freedom from dissatisfaction, mot 
conformity or constant happiness or a 
lessening of accomplishment and creativ- 
ity or the absence of personal idiosyn- 
crasies. Furthermore, it does mot imply 


the undermining of authority, nor is it 
in any way opposed to religious values. 

Some persons become uneasy about 
mental health promotion when they find 
evidences of concern for morals and 
other value judgments in many of the 
programs put forward. In view of the 
confused state of most people about the 
meaning and purpose of their lives, this 
objection might well be a recommenda- 
tion unless one group tried to force its 
ideas upon another. Mental health and 
democracy are peculiarly compatible. 

Any teacher who reflects upon the be- 
havior and background of students in 
his class who are apparently handicapped 
by emotional problems will almost in- 
variably find them behaving overtly in 
very diverse ways. They may work too 
hard, or they may be unable to work at 
all. They may be exceedingly tense and 
irritable, or they may be disinterested and 
apathetic. They may be very aggressive 
and make a nuisance of themselves to 
others, or they may be exceedingly shy 
and sensitive. They may act out their 
feelings by being argumentative, destruc- 
tive, and completely lacking in concern 
for the rights of other people, or they 
may be so precise and careful as to ap- 
pear to be model children. In fact, psy- 
chiatrists and clinical psychologists are 
often more concerned about the exces- 
sively proper youngster than about one 
who expresses his feelings in more di- 
rect ways. For some young people, the 
indices of discontent may be various 
forms of dishonesty, difficulty in speech, 
reading, or spelling, or undue concern for 
their own physical condition. A teacher 
may be rightly concerned whenever the 
behavior of one of his students does not 
“make sense” to him, to the student him- 
self, or to the student’s parents. The fo- 
cus of concern is not the form of the 
symptom but the meaning of the be- 
havior exhibited by the student. 
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It should not be the function of the 
school to take over the responsibility of 
the family or of the church. But when 
personality factors interfere with the 
educational process, it is reasonable to 
expect that the school should become 
professionally concerned. This would 
not be practical unless teachers them- 
selves had some knowledge of and were 
serious students of personality develop- 
ment and of the elements that are most 
desirable in the maintenance of good in- 
terpersonal relations. 

If teachers are to advance their own 
knowledge of the personality character- 
istics of their pupils, some reliable frame 
of reference is certainly desirable. The 
study of personality is beset with enor- 
mous difficulties. Definitions are seemingly 
without limit; in Allport’s (7, pp. 24-54) 
famous work on the subject he gives us 
fifty to start with. A common approach 
that is both profound and simple is ur- 
gently needed. It should be one which 
merits the respect of scholars in the field 
and at the same time can be understood 
by those who are not specialists. The 
most fruitful work toward this end that 
has been done so far is that of Erikson 
(4, 5, 6). 

In briefest outline, Erikson views 
the developing person as going through 
a sequence of stages in which cer- 
tain key problems have to be resolved 
successfully for subsequent develop- 
ment to proceed in an optimum fash- 
ion. These stages, eight in all, include 
the development from birth onward of a 
proper balance between trust and mis- 
trust, autonomy and doubt and shame, 
initiative and guilt, industry and inferi- 
ority, identity and identity diffusion, in- 
timacy and isolation, generativity and 
self-absorption, and finally, integrity and 
disgust. Of all these stages, the attain- 
ment of an appropriate sense of trust is 
probably of greatest importance in de- 
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veloping the proper balance in all the 
succeeding crises in the life cycle. To 
teachers and others interested in high 
school and college students, the attain- 
ment of identity is of particular interest 
and relevance. 


Role of the Teacher 


When teachers are reasonably aware 
of the factors which promote or impede 
mental health in their students, then 
each student is considered individually 
as far as is practicable, and his back- 
ground is thought of as relevant to his 
present behavior. When things do not 
go well for him, the reasons underlying 
his difficulties are sought. This is not 
done to find excuses for his shortcom- 
ings but to plan effective ways of furth- 
ering his growth. The teacher who is 
aware that one of his students is en- 
countering unusual problems seeks such 
informatiqn by opening his mind to all 
the possibilities that may be present, but 
particularly he listens to what the stu- 
dent wishes to tell him. The teacher is 
the first line of defense, the person who 
is in a position to note attitudinal changes, 
discouragement, depression, “acting out,’ 
or any other behavior which signifies a 
possible request for help. 

But the teacher should not attempt to 
be a therapist. His primary purpose is to 
teach, to encourage the student to use 
his mind in the most effective way pos- 
sible, hopefully with enjoyment. He deals 
with his students in educational terms, 
thinking of their total growth and de- 
velopment. He should scrupulously 
avoid making interpretations of possible 
unconscious motives. Although good 
teaching and an understanding of the 
personality of students may well aid in 
resolving emotional conflicts, the teacher 
is not primarily concerned with psycho- 
pathology. Competent professionals, psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists, should be 





brought in when psychotherapy seems 
desirable. 

A crucial question concerns how a 
teacher may become an ego-ideal or ap- 
propriate role model for his students. A 
number of issues are involved here. It is 
not proper to expect the teacher to be 
perfect. He is a human being like any- 
one else. Neither is it desirable for his 
private life to be extinguished in order 
that his public life may appear blame- 
less. What is desirable is that students 
see in their teachers adults who are live 
and zestful, enjoying their work, en- 
thusiastic, and exhibiting sincere signs of 
commitment to the intellectual life in 
which they are engaged. Young people 
may then feel that there is meaning in 
what they are doing and may be stimu- 
lated to strike out in similar directions. 
The potential worth of the teacher as a 
model, as an admirable human being with 
whom his students can profitably iden- 
tify, is hard to overestimate. 

With presently available resources, 
there seems to be no chance whatever 
that an appreciable percentage of those 
who are emotionally disturbed can be 
helped by individual attention from psy- 
chotherapists. The number of psychia- 
trists, psychologist, social workers, and 
specialized counselors available is incon- 
sequential in relation to the need in both 
the underdeveloped countries and those 
with high material standards of living. 
However valuable psychotherapy may 
be in instances of acute individual need, 
it is certainly uneconomical and may not 
be the best method of approach on in- 
trinsic grounds. Some institutional line 
of attack is needed. 

If the basic problems of promoting and 
maintaining mental health are considered 
relevant to the educational process, some 
methods should be devised whereby all 
teachers may become aware of their na- 
ture. Opportunities should be opened up 


for continual development of skill in 
dealing with them. An in-service training 
program, well organized but of modest 
proportions, is essential in every school 
system. 

One reasonable approach for a single 
institution or school system is to select 
some teacher in the organization who has 
been notably successful and vitally in- 
terested in the behavior and attitudes of 
students, who would be both willing and 
eager to make himself informed in the 
broad area of the emotions and their in- 
fluences on education. At present, it 
would not be easy to get special training 
in this field, but it is possible. Such a 
teacher might go to a school of education 
which has strong courses in counseling; 
he might spend some time in a counseling 
center, or he might divide his time be- 
tween independent study of the literature 
and visits to departments of education, 
counseling, or student health in various 
institutions to observe the nature of their 
problems and how they are handling 
them. 

As such a teacher becomes more and 
more interested and skilled in the utiliza- 
tion of mental health resources, he should 
be quite careful not to lose his identity 
as a teacher. Some persons believe we 
should develop specialists in mental 
health education, a wholly new and sepa- 
rate profession. I believe we would be 
wiser to insist that every person who in- 
dulges in extensive mental health educa- 
tion should first have a basic orientation 
in one or more of the traditional subject 
matter areas. Whether that be English, 
mathematics, modern languages, psychol- 
ogy, or fine arts does not particularly 
matter. What is important is that mental 
health promotion should be considered a 
means to an end, not an end in itself. 
The desired end result, so far as our 
schools are concerned, is the develop- 
ment of boys and girls, young men and 
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women, who can use their minds well and 
responsibly and who take pleasure and 
realize significance in what they are do- 


ing. 
Information Sources 


What should be the focus of interest of 
a teacher endeavoring to become the dis- 
seminator of constructive mental health 
principles in his institution or school sys- 
tem? Of necessity, tentative answers to 
this question must be quite general and 
partly philosophical in nature. At the 
same time, it is apparent that much valid 
information of great potential value to 
teachers and administrators is not used or 
even appreciated. We need to devise 
methods of using effectively what is al- 
ready known about intellectual develop- 
ment as urgently as we need research to 
advance our knowledge. 

Many of our ideas of human behavior 
come from well designed experiments 
and observations by psychologists, more 
recently by anthropologists and sociolo- 
gists. Another rich source is the study 
of abnormal behavior or psychopathol- 
ogy. At first glance, this type of knowl- 
edge may seem to be of small relevance 
to educators, but recent experiences of 
psychiatrists and other clinicians in our 
schools and colleges suggest that it may 
be of immense importance. For example, 
those who try to help students handi- 
capped by emotional conflict are im- 
pressed with the frequency of disturb- 
ances in the relations of such youngsters 
with their parents or with those whose 
love and esteem they value most. These 
disturbances do not appear to be inevit- 
able; they result in part from a lack of 
parental awareness of the essential con- 
ditions for the development of strong, 
independent, and responsible personali- 
ties in their children. A moot question 
is whether or not the quality of child 
rearing practices and family life can be 
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improved by educational procedures. 
Brim’s recent study (3) indicates that 
there is as yet no proof that it can be 
done. Studies by Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck (70) strongly suggest, however, 
that obviously faulty attitudes and prac- 
tices of parents are of crucial importance 
in steering children toward delinquent 
behavior. 

There is urgent need for a combina- 
tion of experimental and clinical types 
of information about personality and 
character formation, followed by elab- 
oration of new methods in the presenta- 
tion of subject matter which will help 
more of our young people to confront 
their problems constructively and posi- 
tively. It seems likely that many emo- 
tional conflicts of this sort can be re- 
solved by the timely efforts of sensitive, 
intuitive teachers, using appropriate 
pedagogical techniques, at times with the 
background aid of psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists. We are handicapped in the 
achievement of such goals not so much 
by our lack of knowledge about what is 
necessary for the attainment of these 
ideals, but rather by our inability to dis- 
seminate and apply what we already 
know. 

A third source of information is 
studies of the development of personal- 
ty. A child who is brought up under 
circumstances in which his basic needs 
are met is in a much better position to 
learn effectively than is one torn by anx- 
iety, conflict, and experienced inconsist- 
ency. Every child needs love and affec- 
tion, the feeling of belonging and being 
wanted, respect as a separate person, 
and proper standards of behavior to em- 
ulate. He also needs room to move 
about and to experiment with his emerg- 
ing abilities. He needs firm discipline 
from a respected source, but he should 
be free from excessive domination. 
Throughout his early developmental 





years, there should be a thread of consist- 
ency, enabling him to predict what kinds 
of consequences his behavior will evoke 
in others and to learn standards of ap- 
propriateness. 


Professional Consultation 


Psychiatrists who work with college 
students are constantly concerned with 
the question of how to make their serv- 
ices most helpful in furthering the educa- 
tional aims of their institutions (2, 72, 
13). They are sure they have learned 
much from their student patients about 
the influences which encourage or inhibit 
learning, but as yet this knowledge has 
not been well organized or expressed in 
general principles. 

From my own experience, it seems ob- 
vious that any student can learn rapidly 
and with satisfaction if (1) he has a 
good mind, (2) if he sees those about 
him whom he admires as clearly gaining 
satisfaction and pleasure from their intel- 
lectual activity, (3) if a high quality of 
school work brings him rewards in the 
form of esteem and prestige, and (4) if 
he has the stimulus of association with 
other persons with good minds with 
whom he can exchange ideas. But these 
positive factors may not be enough. All 
these influences may be neutralized by 
anti-intellectual influences in the commu- 
nity, often mediated by the mass media 
of communication, or the student may be 
paralyzed by severe emotional conflict. 

There is a general consensus among 
educational psychiatrists that the brief 
treatment of dissatisfied, unhappy, and 
ineffective students is desirable in a 
school or college setting. Most of them 
agree that extensive or definitive psycho- 
therapy should not be the responsibility 
of any educational institution. Unfor- 
tunately, in most institutions even mini- 
mum treatment is neither practicable nor 
possible. It is not realistic to expect all 


schools and colleges to have psychiatrists 
on their staffs. There are simply not 
enough to go around. We should, there- 
fore, look for the most effective way of 
making use of the professional knowl- 
edge of those we do have. Instead of 
spending all their time consulting with 
unhappy and ineffective students, psychi- 
atrists and clinical psychologists can 
greatly enlarge their sphere of usefulness 
by working with teachers and counselors, 
aiding them to understand the factors 
preventing their students from working 
effectively. 

There are many aspects of teaching 
and learning in which the mutual collab- 
oration of educators and psychiatrists or 
psychologists can be helpful. For exam- 
ple, if the quality of the early } years in 
the family are of crucial importance in 
determining a child’s ability to cope suc- 
cessfully with problems of growth and 
development, it follows that one of the 
marks of the educated person is his un- 
derstanding of these human growth 
dynamics. Such an awareness of those 
factors promoting strong and stable per- 
sonality development is a prerequisite to 
sound parenthood and, hence, to our na- 
tional future. With a decline in the cen- 
trality of the family, the facilitation of 
these responsibilities could well become 
the joint responsibility of the school and 
its professional consultants. 

Again, mental health proponents are 
vitally concerned with the way in which 
authority is exercised in schools or col- 
leges, as well as in the community gen- 
erally. Students sense the basic attitudes 
of principals and deans toward them very 
quickly and almost automatically mold 
their reactions accordingly. If the person 
in authority believes in the basic good 
judgment of his students or assumes that 
they will use good judgment if and when 
they are fully informed of the issues in 
any given situation, he is much more 
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likely to influence them quietly and fa- 
vorably than if he is abrupt, authoritarian 
in attitude, or sensitive about his own 
prerogatives. If the latter conditions pre- 
vail, students can usually find weak spots 
in the principal’s or dean’s armor, and the 
clever ones can readily bring about a 
cleavage in which the administration 
(and possibly the faculty) are pitted 
against the student body instead of the 
ideal situation in which administration, 
faculty, and responsible students are 
aligned against whatever forces and tend- 
encies threaten and demean the educa- 
tional community. 


Standards and Competition 


Pressures for high standards from per- 
sons in authority will have little effect if 
they are constantly neutralized by pres- 
sures for mediocrity exerted by customs 
within student groups and by commu- 
nity agencies. The peer-group pressures 
within an educational institution may be 
especially powerful when tacitly sup- 
ported by parental attitudes and weak- 
ened when these attitudes are aligned 
with faculty and administration objec- 
tives. Peer-group attitudes and pressures 
deserving study include those favoring 
or discouraging high scholastic standards, 
methods of showing school spirit, the 
prestige and influence exerted by frater- 
nities and sororities, toleration or disap- 
proval of commercialized athletics, and 
dozens of similarly sensitive issues. Like- 
wise, techniques of maintaining order, 
cheating in examinations, and excessive 
competition for grades are fruitful sub- 
jects for collaborative study by edu- 
cators, clinical workers, and behavioral 
scientists. 

The role of competition is especially 
important now that admission to the col- 
lege of his choice is becoming increas- 
ingly uncertain for every secondary 
school student. There is a danger that the 
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necessity of high grades may change the 
major emphasis from mastery of subject 
matter to sheer marks, with a resultant 
lowering of ethical standards. In many 
areas of public life, we see evidences 
that remaining within the technically le- 
gal limits of behavior is of more concern 
than observing moral principles and 
standards. From over-competitive atti- 
tudes and a lowering of ethical standards, 
it is only a natural step to assume that 
education is chiefly a means of increas- 
ing one’s earning capacity rather than an 
experience liberating one from the bonds 
of ignorance, chauvinism, bigotry and 
prejudice, and dull routine. 

The wisest and strongest efforts of 
teachers, parents, and student leaders to- 
ward developing high standards of intel- 
lectual and moral excellence are continu- 
ally checkmated by large segments of 
the productions of our mass media of 
communication. Incorrect English is de- 
liberately used by advertising agencies to 
attract attention. Programs on radio and 
television often capitalize on cheap and 
immediate sensationalism. The dramatic 
headline in a newspaper gets the atten- 
tion, whether correct or not. Censorship 
of such agencies creates more problems 
than it solves. A proper—even an urgent 
—subject for consideration in our schools 
is the level of taste in the surrounding 
community. Our schools could do much 
to strengthen the efforts of the encourag- 
ingly large number of editors and pro- 
ducers who are eager to keep their stand- 
ards high. They cannot survive giving us 
good programs if we do not want and 
articulately appreciate them. 

Psychiatrists and psychologists are 
greatly concerned with the methods by 
which scholastic standards are established 
and maintained. I believe in a system in 
which standards of intellectual perform- 
ance and proper behavior are kept at a 
high level, but with a considerable de- 





gree of permissiveness as to how those 
standards shall be attained. It is quite pos- 
sible that our present procedures for en- 
forcing them may not be ideal. Let us 
suppose for a moment that teachers, bus- 
iness men, and all who hold responsible 
jobs were checked regularly as to where 
they performed their duties, given reg- 
ular periodic tests to determine their 
progress (with careful proctoring to 
avoid cheating), and assigned a monthly 
grade to show where they stood with 
respect to others in similar work. I won- 
der whether such procedures would 
bring out our good qualities or if they 
might rather excite some of our sport- 
ing tendencies or desires to outwit the 
system. Just as our traffic rules, with their 
haphazard enforcement, may be instru- 
ments for teaching disrespect for law and 
order, so may some of our customs in 
schools be stimulants to anti-social be- 
havior. 


Discipline and Relationships 


Administration of discipline is another 
factor affecting students’ attitudes in a 
variety of ways. Most students prefer a 
community in which standards of be- 
havior are high and rules against im- 
proper behavior are rigorously enforced. 
The more they have to do with formu- 
lating the standards and the rules for 
their enforcement, the more likely they 
are to support them. The maintenance 
of the web of morality in a community 
calls for the assent of the great majority 
of the people in it. With such assent, 
those who indulge in behavior harmful to 
others or to themselves can be dealt with 
effectively. Without it, enforcement of 
order is almost impossible. Furthermore, 
if the guilty person senses that the insti- 
tution or community is more interested 
in rehabilitating him than in punishing 
him or casting him out, discipline is likely 
to have added effectiveness. 


There are many other aspects of life 
in schools and colleges in which behavi- 
oral scientists are professionally interested 
and on which they can be constructively 
consulted. The style of dormitory archi- 
tecture may be quite influential in creat- 
ing favorable or unfavorable conditions 
for work. Parietal rules in colleges or 
preparatory schools may be so strict as 
to invite violations or so liberal as lit- 
erally to force young people into be- 
havior for which they are not ready and 
of which they do not really approve. 
Fraternities and sororities may be vital 
forces in training for citizenship and re- 
sponsibility, or they may be foci of anti- 
intellectual attitudes. Institutional re- 
ligious practices and attitudes may be 
conducive to reverence and worship, or 
they may create attitudes of protest and 
disgust. The quality of faculty-student 
relations may depend upon basic con- 
cepts of human worth and dignity held 
by faculty members, these being some- 
what dependent upon what teachers 
know about the developing personalities 
of their students. Erik Erikson says, “We 
ought to regard the breaking of a child’s 
spirit—by crue] punishment, by senseless 
spoiling, by persistent hypocrisy—as a 
sin against humanity” (4). He was re- 
ferring to parents when he made this 
statement, but the basic point is relevant 
to teachers and public officials. 

Psychiatrists and psychologists are in- 
terested in sharing concern with their 
academic colleagues about how to recog- 
nize early signs of emotional distress in 
children and adolescents. Stammering, 
reading and spelling deficiences, behavi- 
oral symptoms of excessive rebellion, 
marked shyness, constant preoccupation 
with physical conditions, stealing, and 
accomplishments grossly inconsistent 
with known ability are among the pos- 
sible indicators that all is not well in emo- 
tional development. Recognition of a 
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covert cry for help, followed by discrete 
investigation into the background of the 
child, may enable the school to institute 
corrective measures quietly and unob- 
trusively. 

To identify these possible areas for 
joint study by psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, teachers, and administrators does 
not imply that psychiatrists or any other 
specialists have readily available solutions 
for these problems. They emphatically do 
not. But collaborative investigation may 
help to clarify situations that had not pre- 
viously been understood and to suggest 
courses of action that can contribute to 
student growth. 

Knowledge derived from the study of 
emotional conflict in students does not 
suggest that all that goes wrong is the 
fault of parents or of schools or of so- 
ciety generally. Neither does it indicate 
that students are not responsible for 
what they do. In our discussion of basic 
causes of unsatisfying and unacceptable 
behavior, we often appear to cast asper- 
sions on some one group such as parents 
or “the school,” causing feelings of guilt 
and self-condemnation when they are 
not justified. Our intent should be how 
to discern causes of emotional distress 
and to bring about its resolution, not to 
point a finger of scorn and disapproval 
toward some scapegoat. Our present 
knowledge indicates that we all share a 
portion of the responsibility for im- 
proper practices, just as we share in the 
credit for desirable accomplishments. 
Our purpose is to determine what is right 
or wrong rather than who has made er- 
rors. 


Constructive Prevention 


It is now high time for leaders in edu- 
cation and the other helping professions 
to find ways and means of using to bet- 
ter effect the vast array of knowledge 
derived from research in the behavioral 
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sciences to promote strong personality 
and character development. Much more 
is known than is being used. The devel- 
opment of preventive and constructive 
mental health programs is the portion of 
this task that falls into the combined 
fields of effort of education and psychi- 
atry. The goals of these programs in- 
clude the following: 


1. Helping all teachers to accomplish 
what a few excellent ones have always 
been able to do—the exciting of students 
to perform at their highest level of abil- 
ity and to enjoy their work. 

2. Resolution of an increasing number 
of the problems of growth and develop- 
ment in children and adolescents through 
improved educational methods before 
they become so exaggerated as to re- 
quire professional help from psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists, 

3. Aiding both teachers and students to 
understand themselves in such a way as 
steadily to increase their conscious con- 
trol of themselves with a subsequent les- 
sening of domination by primitive and 
unregulated emotional drives derived 
from unconscious sources. 


A teacher who has taken a specialized 
interest in the mental health aspects of 
education could work helpfully with his 
colleagues toward such objectives, using 
discussion groups, conferences about 
worrisome student cases, and outside 
consultations. Widespread involvement 
of school personnel is desirable. Free 
communication between all responsible 
persons is essential to a good in-service 
training program. 

In our schools and colleges, mental 
health education is inseparable from good 
education. In practice, there is nothing 
to be gained by making an artificial sepa- 
ration. Knowledge of mental health prin- 
ciples should be considered fundamental 
in the training of all teachers. Attention 
to them should serve not to burden still 
further an already overloaded curricu- 
lum, but to enable students and teachers 





alike to work for higher standards of 
academic and personal excellence. 
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Organization, adjustment, 
and classroom achievement 


Ir Is THE PURPOSE of this paper to raise 
a series of questions about the processes 
involved in the development of social 
organization in the community and in 
the classroom, about the appearance and 
course of behavior disorders in indi- 
vidual children in the classroom, and 
about the variation in the rates of 
achievement of children in the class- 
room. 

Most of these questions were stimu- 
lated by attempts to organize and inter- 
pret data from current research on men- 
tal health in the schools. While the 
research was not designed to answer 
these queries, it did provide data which 
provoked them. Samples of such data 
will be cited, not with intent to sub- 
stantiate any hypothesis, but with the 
hope that the data will stimulate others 
to ask new questions, more clear and 
better formulated to guide research on 
issues of mental health in the classroom. 


Stress on Specialization 


The social organization of the world’s 
population is currently undergoing 
change at unprecedented rates. One as- 
pect of the change is that the world’s 
resources—objects, people, ideas, skills, 
and feelings—are becoming much more 
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readily available to the individuals within 
the organizations. The rate of change 
appears to be a catalytic function: 
Change makes more resources available, 
and the expanded resources in turn in- 
crease the rate of change. Thus, over 
time, the rate increases geometrically; 
and, over space, the more “highly devel- 
oped” the area, the faster is the rate of 
change. 

In the United States, the rates of 
change in social organization have been 
most accelerated. The consequence is a 
fluid, highly specialized, and tremen- 
dously complex social organization. The 
implications of such changes for educa- 
tion have been repeatedly emphasized, 
but one characteristic of the pattern of 
change seems to have particular meaning 
for mental health in the classroom: the 


increasing emphasis on specialization 


within all forms of social organization. 

Specialization is necessary because the 
individual seeks to have available many 
more resources than he, alone, can pro- 
vide. Such organized specialization en- 
tails complementary and reciprocal 
dependency. Each person must be de- 
pendent on others to provide for him 
and the social system objects, ideas, skills, 
and even feelings. Self-development must 





to a significant degree, therefore, be 
given up in maintaining the individual’s 
particular specialization. Such organized 
specialization requires dependability and 
discipline, for the community wishes to 
be sure that the needed resources will 
be reliably provided when and where 
they are needed. 

The availability of resources to a sim- 
ple, small social organization is limited 
by the environmental and personal po- 
tentials of its members. Each member 
must provide much for himself simply 
because no one else can do it better. 
Each member, accordingly, may enjoy 
considerable autonomy in his self-sup- 
port, for only few others are affected by 
the time, place, or the manner in which 
he does his self-supporting work. The 
lonesome cowboy has a whole prairie 
full of freedom, but there are very close 
limits on the resources available on the 
prairie. 

As a social organization grows in size, 
more and more varied resources become 
available, and more narrow individual 
specialization will increase the total (and 
the per capita) resources. Such greater 
detail of specialization, however, means 
that new and much more complicated 
norms of complementarity and reciproc- 
ity must be established. Such norms pro- 
vide for both equity and differentiation 
in the interchange of resources among 
individuals (9). Discipline must be es- 
tablished to insure that the norms are 
met, that the needed resources are de- 
pendably provided by the experts to the 
others in the social system, in the “right” 
places, at the “right” times, and for the 
“right” people. The greater the size and 
complexity of the social organization, 
the more difficult are the tasks of estab- 
lishing dependability, of training the 
members to do the “right” things. It is 
not surprising, then, that of the behavior 
symptoms reported by a sample of 800 


mothers in St. Louis County, Missouri, 
the one symptom most closely related 
to maladjustment at school was trouble 
getting along with other children (7). 


W bose Problems? 


Is it possible that the seriousness, in 
the eyes of cultural agents (like teach- 
ers), of these problems of getting along 
with others is a manifestation of the 
growing concern among such agents 
about the new, elusive, and complicated 
norms of interpersonal interchange in a 
society of constantly growing complex- 
ity? Are these really the reflections of 
the severity of the problems of elemen- 
tary school children, or are they the 
reflections of the reciprocity anxieties 
of the adults who must judge the “ad- 
justment” of children? 

In the judgment of teachers, on the 
average, about 8% of children in ele- 
mentary school classrooms are sufficiently 
disturbed to need professional psychi- 
atric attention. At the same time, re- 
peated studies of referrals from schools 
show that, on the rare occasions when 
they have full opportunity, teachers ac- 
tually refer less than half of the children 
they judge to be “in need” of referral; 
and, from year to year, teacher to 
teacher, the child’s perceived disturb- 
ance changes to a significant extent (7, 
2, 3, 8, 11, 14, 18, 23, 24, 25). 

Some of this high disturbance rate 
and relatively low referral rate can be 
accounted for by the fact that teachers 
tend to use referral as a last resort. In 
some cases, they seem to feel that the 
stigma of referral will disturb the child 
and family (and the teacher?) more 
than treatment will help them. Some 
of the ratings of disturbance and the 
changes from year to year and teacher 
to teacher may be accounted for by the 
fact that some children simply do not 
fit the classroom social system. The vari- 
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ous social, emotional, and instrumental 
roles, formal and informal, allocated by 
the system include too few which are 
congruent to the expressive or instru- 
mental resources of the individual child. 
This lack of goodness of fit into the roles 
available in classroom activities means 
that the behavior of the individual child 
very frequently demands, explicitly or 
implicitly, some change in the allocation 
of roles, resources, and rewards in the 
classroom social system. Such changes 
entail tensions in the system. Demands 
for change can be, and often are, resisted 
or ignored in the interest of avoiding 
anticipated tension. Researchers such as 
Thelen (27) and Henry (73) have pre- 
sented data suggesting classroom social 
systems avoid, resist, suppress, disguise, 
deny, and otherwise defend against the 
prospect of disruptive changes which re- 
duce the security, predictability, and 
dependability of the existing organiza- 
tion. 

From time to time, new roles or 
changes in existing roles do occur, grad- 
ually or abruptly. The resulting increase 
in variation among available roles en- 
hances the opportunity for individuals 
to find functional roles which better fit 
their own unique combination of re- 
sources. Such changes, however, entail 
some degree of disorganization, tension, 
and lack of secure predictability for the 
members of the system. Too fast or too 
drastic changes can, and sometimes do, 
provoke serious destruction, restriction, 
or disorganization of objects, people, 
ideas, skills, and feelings. 

Logically, the constructiveness of any 
proposed (or demanded) change can be 
judged in terms of whether the improve- 
ment is worth the price in temporary 
disorganization and tension. Psychologi- 
cally, however, is it not likely that indi- 
viduals who are well integrated into ex- 
isting social organizations tend to resist 
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any modification of the rate or direction 
of present social change in the system? 
Just what are the individual differences 
in resistance to change in classroom so- 
cial structure? 


Stability and Structure 


To some extent, social-emotional dis- 
turbance or maladjustment as seen by 
teachers may well be a matter of socially 
resisted individual demands (explicit or 
implicit) by a child for modifications of 
the current rate or direction of change 
in the social organization of the class- 
room. Accordingly, teachers continue to 
hope that some new approach in class- 
room management, in classroom compo- 
sition, in the construction of learning 
experiences, or in expressive interper- 
sonal relations will provide a solution to 
the problem. There can always be hope 
that the child will fit better in some new 
social role yet to appear or to be created 
in the shared activities of the classroom 
social system. Such a state of affairs 
would explain the fact that teachers do 
not refer all disturbed children and the 
fact that teachers’ ratings of adjustment 
vary somewhat for the same child from 
year to year and teacher to teacher. 

Current data suggest that the appear- 
ance and development of classroom so- 
cial structure is a remarkably circular, 
self-reinforcing process. The process be- 
gins early in the year with typical indi- | 
vidual differences in self-esteem. Chil- 
dren low in self-esteem tend to produce, 
initially, a defensive behavior output. 
They tend to make unreasonable de- 
mands or to resist becoming involved at 
all. In both cases, the demands and the 
withdrawals, the defensive child’s be- 
havior output is either actively com- 
batted or it is ignored by children of 
higher self-esteem. Those low in self- 
esteem perceive and are sensitive to the 
lack of support they receive and the lack 





of influence they exert. They lower still 
further their own self-evaluation, and 
they become even more defensive in be- 
havior output. The circle continues and 
the low end of the social structure be- 
comes further reinforced and established. 
In the same way, the children initially 
high in self-esteem find that their rela- 
tively non-defensive behavior output in- 
fluences others and is supported by oth- 
ers. Their self-evaluation is enhanced; 
they make more realistic social judg- 
ments, and they become even more in- 
fluential and socially rewarded. 

Thus, over one school year, the most 
stable dimensions of classroom social 
structure are (1) the affect structure, 
based on “near-sociometric” ratings on 
a scale indicating the degree to which 
the ratee was liked or disliked by the 
rater, (2) the expertness structure, based 
on who is seen as expert and inexpert in 
classroom activities, and (3) the power 
structure, based on who is perceived by 
the rater as able to get others to do what 
he wants them to. A fourth structure, 
based on ability to use physical coercion, 
seems less stable (76). Not all children 
fall into the same positions on all aspects 
of social structure, of course. A few 
children find themselves at the top and 
a few at the bottom of all the “totem- 
poles,” but many children find them- 
selves in different positions on the differ- 
ent dimensions. 


Conformity or Mental Health? 


Previously cited findings show that 
teachers rate about 8°% of their elemen- 
mentary pupils as in need of some pro- 
fessional help because of social-emotional 
problems. At the same time, they refer 
consistently less than 4%. Gruenberg 
has suggested’ that one might expect 
similar rates if one identified in any busi- 


1In a personal communication from Dr. 


E. A. Gruenberg on 26 August, 1960. 


ness organization, the members whose 
competency the management held in 
question; in any club, the members who 
were seen as poor members; in any bu- 
reaucratic organization, the staff mem- 
bers whom the executive would like to 
transfer—in other words, in any social 
system, the members who don’t “fit in.” 
If one examined any such social system, 
would one find in fact that, in the eyes 
of the powerful members, 8 to 10 per 
cent of the members could not be trained 
to take acceptable roles in any approved 
manner? 

How does one distinguish mental ill 
health from non-conformity? Or is men- 
tal ill health so culture-relative that it 
must always be defined simply as be- 
havior which is deviant from cultural or 
social norms? Is there a practical ap- 
proach for a teacher who must decide 
whether to treat the child to fit and learn 
from the system or to treat the system 
to fit and learn from the child? 

Jules Henry (73) has reported the 
following as a typical excerpt from his 
extensive observations of elementary 
classrooms: 

The children have been shown movies 
of birds. The first film ended with a 
picture of a baby bird. 

Teacher: Did the last bird look as if 
he would be blue? 

The children did not seem to under- 
stand the “slant” of the question, and 
answered somewhat hesitantly, yes. 

Teacher: I think he looked more like 
a robin, didn’t he? 

Children (in chorus): Yes! 

This is one of a large number of in- 
stances, distributed through all grades, 
in which children exhibit their docility 
largely through giving the teacher what 
he wants. In elementary schools of the 
middle-class, the children get an inten- 
sive eight-year-long training in hunting 
for the right signals and giving the 
teacher the response wanted. 
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The influence of the complexity of 
the larger social system on the classroom 
members (including teachers) can reflect 
the more serious and extensive conse- 
quences of interpersonal conflicts in a 
complex system. Conflict between the 
storekeeper of 1910 and his hired man 
was of only passing interest to his neigh- 
bors. Conflict between a chain store man- 
ager in 1960 and Teamsters’ Union truck 
driver can interrupt the food supply of 
a city of millions. Involvement in inter- 
personal conflict was (often misguid- 
edly) a sign of “backbone” and integrity 
in a man subject to organizational pres- 
sures in the industrial world of 1910; 
involvement in interpersonal conflict 
may be (equally often misguidedly) the 
sign of “neurosis” in a man subject to 
organizational pressures in the industrial 
world of 1960. Is it possible that involve- 
ment in interpersonal conflict is auto- 
matically a sign of “neurosis” in a child 
subject to social pressure in a classroom 
in 1960? Is it possible that the commun- 
ity allocates rewards to teachers and 
children in the interest of avoiding the 
conflict involved in “bucking the sys- 
tem”? How often does the teacher find 
herself inadvertently engaged in a kind 
of community-approved confidence 
game to create expectations of great re- 
ward and approval for peaceful con- 
formity in the classroom but of psychi- 
atric “treatment” and guilt for conflict 
and originality? 

It would be much too glib to answer 
these questions positively without ade- 
quate evidence. It is instructive to find, 
however, that in rating the school ad- 
justment of some 800 children, a sample 
of go teachers in St. Louis County rated 
middle-class children as better adjusted 
than either upper-class or lower-class 
children. Similarly, they rated girls as 
better adjusted than boys (6). All but 
one of the go teachers making the ratings 
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were middle-class women. Do they tend 
to see the children who are most like 
them as best adjusted? 


Boys and Girls 


Lippitt and Gold (16) indicate that 
girls in low positions in the social struc- 
ture of the classroom are actively affec- 
tionate or passively withdrawn in their 
approach to teachers, and teachers re- 
spond to them with noncritical remarks 
about 75% of the time. Low status boys, 
on the other hand, do not show such 
positive approaches. They are more ag- 
gressive and troublesome, and their teach- 
ers respond with noncritical remarks 
only 40% of the time. 

Teachers must maintain the organized 
learning activity of the classroom or 
answer to themselves, the school, and 
the community. They must respond 
critically to disruptive behavior if they 
are to take a responsible position as a 
community agent of socialization. They 
cannot, furthermore, overtly hurt the 
withdrawn girls who are deprived of 
support from their classmates and so 
poignantly asking for support from their 
teacher—at least, not until the demands 
become quite excessive or become de- 
mands for false approval. 

What is there about the social role of 
the sexes at school which leads boys to 
be seen by their teachers as disturbed 
and referred to clinics for treatment 
twice as often as are girls (23, 24)? 
Among adults, it is the women who 
most often appear for psychiatric care. 
Is it possible that the sex roles defined 
by the social system fit girls better dur- 
ing childhood and fit men better during 
adulthood? If so, how? 

Mensh (77) found that teachers’ rat- 
ings of adjustment of both aggressive 
acting out and withdrawn children indi- 
cate that problems of aggression were 
considered no more serious than prob- 





lems of withdrawal. In fact, when they 
rated lower-class boys, teachers saw 
withdrawal symptoms as significantly 
more serious than aggressive symptoms. 

It has often been proposed that middle- 
class teachers view with alarm the ag- 
gressive behavior of lower class boys, 
but such proposals assume that the stand- 
ards of teachers do not fit lower-class 
children because of the middle-class 
condemnation of overt aggression and 
approval of passive conformity and 
withdrawal. Mensh’s findings would not 
support such an interpretation. The 
teachers reporting in his study were 
most certainly middle class, and they 
clearly considered withdrawal and ag- 
gression as equally symptomatic of men- 
tal ill-health. 

But these data are not at odds with 
such proposals as Green’s (70) that mid- 
dle-class males are caught between values 
which condemn explicit physical attack 
on the one hand, but encourage aggres- 
sive competition on the other in studies, 
games, and economic achievement. If it 
is true that middle-class parents and 
teachers confuse boys about when to 
fight and when to avoid fights, it is con- 
ceivable that teachers would perceive 
both acting out and withdrawal as symp- 
tomatic of emotional disturbance about 
half the times they occur. 

Aggressive, “acting out” behavior is 
typically unsuccessful in achieving its 
apparent goal but characteristic of low 
status boys in the classroom (76). Suc- 
cessful influence involves assertive but 
not physically coercive activity and is 
characteristic of high status boys and 
girls. A realistic look at the similarities 
and differences shows overlap as well as 
separation, however. The behavior out- 
put of the children shows components 
which could reflect conflict between 
norms of conformity and aggressive 
competition for power; but, taken alto- 


gether, this conflict tends to be greatest 
in upper- and lower-class boys, not mid- 
dle-class boys. 


Teacher’s Role 


How important is the teacher as a de- 
terminant of social structure in the class- 
room? Lippitt and Gold (76) clearly 
proposed that the children who, in the 
eyes of their classmates, were more in- 
fluential and more popular impress their 
teacher with a significantly more favor- 
able mental health picture. Flanders (4, 
§) reports that students are not equally 
sensitive to differences in teachers’ pat- 
terns of influence. Students who are 
prone to be dependent are more sensi- 
tive to differences in patterns of teacher 
influence. Students not prone to depend- 
ency are little affected by variations in 
teacher influence attempts. 

On the basis of these findings, one 
might surmise that younger, more de- 
pendent children are more influenced by 
the teacher’s role than are older chil- 
dren. If it is true that the teacher simply 
reinforces the competitive demands of 
the larger culture and the internal 
power structure of the classroom, one 
would expect fast development and the 
stabilization of classroom social struc- 
ture in the lower grades. Actually, 
Stringer (79, 20), in examining relation- 
ships between achievement rates and 
mental health, found a marked cyclical 
variation in achievement rates during the 
early elementary grades which leveled 
and became more stabilized in the later 
grades. Thus, stabilization seems to pro- 
ceed more rapidly and to a higher degree 
among older school children. 

Altogether, work such as Haggard’s 
(72) and Stringer’s (79, 20) reflects the 
basic mutual influence between achieve- 
ment and _ social-emotional _ stability. 
Further work by Stringer promises to 
demonstrate that fluctuations in achieve- 
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ment reflect fluctuations in the social- 
emotional state of affairs in the classroom 
and in other social systems (primarily the 
family) of which the child is a member. 
The teacher’s role in the classroom social 
system and its effects on class and indi- 
vidual achievement is significant, but not 
so significant as grade level. The teacher- 
er’s possible employment of social-emo- 
tional states in the interest of achieve- 
ment may be limited in its effects by the 
developmental stages of her children and 
the preoccupations of the larger social 
system. The conflicted, passive, or ag- 
gressive low status children show both 
emotional and academic instability. 


Mobility 

Urbanization and sub-urbanization rates 
are at an all-time peak, and population 
mobility rates are record-breaking. One 
family in three moves every year. Rela- 
tionships have appeared between mo- 
bility and school adjustment (75). 

Movement from one community to 
another means at least some change in 
the norms and expectations with which 
one must live. If it were the fact that 
school maladjustment is simply a matter 
of deviancy from community, school, and 
classroom norms, then movement from 
one school to another would itself be suf- 
ficient cause for maladjustment. But mo- 
bility is not clearly so regularly associ- 
ated with maladjustment as the preceding 
statements imply. 

We can assume, however, current 
population mobility requires special at- 
tention to the induction of new families 
into neighborhoods and cities and special 
attention to the induction of new chil- 
dren into schools and classrooms. Under 
such conditions, what variations in class- 
room management will insure that both 
the child and the classroom can learn 
from the induction process? With mo- 
bility rates likely to increase, this ques- 
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tion is a particularly fruitful one for re- 
search, focusing as it does on how a 
widely shared experience con be con- 
structively put to work. 


Summary of Questions 


Can it be demonstrated that as the so- 
cial organization of the community be- 
comes more complex, community agents, 
including educators, become more con- 
cerned about interpersonal conflict and 
more constrained to reduce or restrict it? 

How accurate is the proposition that 
teachers recognize that individual mal- 
adjustment is sometimes a function of the 
rigidity of classroom social organization, 
and work for or wait for social change 
in the classroom to mitigate the malad- 
justment of an individual child? 

What is there about the social roles of 
the sexes that leads to differential malad- 
justment of male school children, to sex 
bias in the judgments of teachers, or to 
both? 

Just what are the standards of child 
behavior at school that lead to the ad- 
justment difficulties of upper-class and 
lower-class boys, to the social class bias 
in the judgment of teachers, or to both? 

Is it possible that conflict between 
norms of conformity and norms of com- 
petition are more disturbing in lower- 
class and upper-class boys than in mid- 
dle-class boys? 

Is the social class distribution of teach- 
ers’ judgments of disturbance quite dif- 
ferent in predominantly middle-class 
groups from what it is in predominantly 
lower-class or upper-class groups? 

Do community norms and the develop- 
mental stages of children have greater 
influence on the form and flexibility of 
classroom social structure than the pat- 
terns of teacher behavior? 

To what extent does the social struc- 
ture of the classroom correlate with 
achievement as well as adjustment? To 





what extent is a change to a new form 
of classroom social organization followed 
by a change in achievement as well as ad- 
justment? What is the impact of social 
and physical mobility on achievement 
and adjustment? 

How can parents, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators both develop creatively pre- 
designed social inventions and support 
spontaneous constructions in learning ex- 
periences at home and at school so as to 
create social structures which will pro- 
vide both (1) enough basic regularity 
and predictability to secure the stage of 
development involved and (2) enough 
flexibility to cover the very wide variety 
of instrumental and expressive roles 
needed to encompass, exercise, and 
strengthen the myriad resources pre- 
sented by the individual children in- 
volved? 
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Psychotherapy in the university 


A POPULAR STEREOTYPE about psycho- 
therapy is that the subject matter of the 
patient’s productions and of the thera- 
pist’s interest is “the past.” Patients see 
the therapist as a kind of biographer who 
wants to dig ever deeper into their past. 
When all is recovered from the excava- 
tion, the patient will at last know, and 
that knowledge will cure. 

These ideas derive chiefly from psy- 
choanalytic theory, and particularly from 
the dictum—in which, of course, there 
is a large measure of truth—that the 
personality is formed as a result of the 
events of the early childhood years. 
Some still believe that they must search 
for traumatic episodes in childhood or 
perhaps for one particularly crucial epi- 
sode, and knowledge of these will have 
a curative effect. Others think that if the 
mechanism of every present symptom is 
explained in terms of childhood experi- 
ences, they will be helped; and “Why? 
Why?” becomes the refrain of their 
productions. 

Although these stereotypes largely re- 
flect misunderstandings of psychoanaly- 
tic ideas, they are convincing to many 
of the students who make up a psychi- 
atric practice in a metropolitan uni- 
versity, where Freud is read as a classic 
(often without knowledge of the papers 
which have modified his original con- 
cepts), and where psychotherapy for 
oneself or one’s friends is a favorite bull- 
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session topic. Since these questions are 
live issues to students, they must be dealt 
with seriously; furthermore, it is proba- 
ble that this persistent emphasis on 
“knowing the past” is perpetuated by 
something more fundamental in present- 
day American society than a mere cul- 
tural lag. 


The Past as Future 


A clue to this is given in an interesting 
study made some years ago by Leo 
Lowenthal (2), who analyzed the heroes 
of biographies appearing in two popular 
magazines, The Saturday Evening Post 
and Collier's, from April, 1940, to 
March, 1941. Several pertinent facts 
emerged. 

First, Lowenthal discovered that there 
was a fourfold increase in the number 
of biographies in these magazines in 1941 
over the number printed at the begin- 
ning of the century. It may be signifi- 
cant that during the same period there 
was a great rise in interest in psycho- 
analysis, with its special emphasis on the 
“life history.” 

Second, whereas earlier biographies 
dealt largely with the “heroes of produc- 
tion,” especially politicians and business 
leaders, from the ’twenties to the present 
the interest was focussed on figures iden- 
tified with leisure-time activities—the 
“heroes of consumption.” Then it was 
J. P. Morgan; now it is Clark Gable. 





Third, in the modern biographies, 
“Childhood is nothing but a midget edi- 
tion, a predated publication of a man’s 
profession and career. (‘At the age of 
twelve, wrestling . . . was the answer to 
my problem,’ says the wrestler, Allman). 
A man is an actor, a doctor, a dancer, an 
entrepreneur, and he always was. He 
was not born the tender and unknown 
potentiality of a human life . . . effective 
for himself and for society; rather, he 
came into the world and stayed in it, 
rubber-stamped with and for a certain 
function” (2, p. go). 

This concept, which changes the poet’s 
“the child is father of the man” to “the 
child is the man,” seems to be a popular 
American attitude of our times. Its corol- 
lary is that a successful career comes not 
through creative effort but through 
“breaks” and—significant word—“rec- 
ognition.” Nor is his desire to “know” 
his past surprising if, indeed, in that 
“midget edition” of childhood one who 
comes to therapy expects, with the help 
of a skilful psychotherapist, to read the 
story of the man he is to be. A magical 
key to the future! If “character is des- 
tiny,” if a man’s future is pre-determined 
during the first five years of life, it is not 
an effort to change which is required of 
him, but rather an effort of comprehen- 
sion so that he will know what future 
role will fit most snugly into his pre- 
fabricated personality. 

With this general orientation, many 
troubled college students come for psy- 
chotherapeutic help from the classroom, 
where they have been stuffed with facts, 
and from the library, where they have 
been fed with more, with an expression 
which says, “Now you tell me.” To re- 
spond to such a person with some kind 
of verbal formula, interpretation, or 
other too ready aid is to confirm him in 
his dependency and his uncreative con- 
sumer role. In many ways, he is already 


suffering from too much advice and di- 
rection. His parents may have made too 
many choices for him. Unconsciously, 
he is fed up. Part of him fears this role, 
which is what prompts him to say to the 
psychiatrist when therapy is suggested, 
“I feel it would be giving up. I ought 
to do it on my own.” At the same time, 
he yearns for help in his own develop- 
ment. 

I believe that a particular form of 
brief psychotherapy can be adapted to 
this situation. Indeed, it has proved use- 
ful over a period of fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in college psychiatry. It involves 
three major emphases: (1) taking full 
responsibility, (2) penetration in depth, 
and (3) actively choosing values. 


Therapeutic Pattern 


The patient has to be helped to under- 
stand that whatever happens in his life 
is his full responsibility. He cannot di- 
vorce himself from his actions or his 
symptoms. In a sense, he has “chosen” 
them. Nothing just happens; everything 
in his life is a part of himself, and every 
psychic event, no matter how irrational 
or antisocial it may seem, serves a pur- 
pose which is part of his purpose. 

Looking into the past may tell him 
something of the history of a symptom; 
he may see what role parents or others 
played at the time the symptom origi- 
nated. But this only clarifies what started 
the phenomenon, not what perpetuates 
it. It exists now—not in the past but in 
the present. The purpose it serves, per- 
haps a physical or emotional need, is in 
the present, and the responsibility for it 
lies with him who chooses from moment 
to moment in the present. 

Second, the kind of knowledge which 
psychotherapy is after is not quantitative 
but qualitative. What is sought is clarity 
in understanding the issues which are at 
stake, a clarity which is not likely to 
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come from superficially raking over 
never ending reminiscences from the re- 
mote past. On the other hand, it is often 
stimulated by “penetration in depth” 
into current situations, the meanings of 
which can be analyzed while they are 
still fresh. Sometimes pay dirt is struck 
in a recent dream, sometimes in feelings 
which the patient has toward the thera- 
pist, sometimes in a phrase thrown out 
carelessly which becomes charged with 
significance when challenged. All these 
are operations which potentially trans- 
form ordinary experience. They are the 
result of mot accepting things at their 
face value, as mere abstractions, but re- 
constructing more complex, more mean- 
ingful wholes, in the spirit of John 
Dewey’s statement that “Nature as it 
exists at any particular time is a chal- 
lenge, rather than a completion; it pro- 
vides possible starting points and op- 
portunities rather than final ends” (7 p. 
327). 

Finally, however much he may hope 
to play the role of consumer in therapy, 
the patient will be disappointed. He must 
undertake a role which is its very anti- 
thesis. Rather than sharing the expressed 
fear that therapy may be a situation in 
which the student will not be helping 
himself, that he will be “giving up,” the 
therapist wonders whether the patient is 
willing to be as active as he must be if 
therapy is to occur at all. For the pa- 
tient must choose the material, and he 
must not only talk; he must think! He 
has to recognize that the therapist’s ear 
and mind are instruments for his, the 
patient’s, use in clarifying and deepening 
his own understanding. The therapist 
can not do anything to him, but will 
follow him as helpfully as possible wher- 
ever he leads. 

As for being “cured” by knowing 
more and more about the past, what ad- 
vances therapy is not increased know]- 
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edge of the past but action in the pres- 
ent. At the basis of all neurosis is a 
conflict between incompatible goals: be- 
tween dependence on a parent, for ex- 
ample, and self-dependence. Wavering 
between these goals results in anxiety, 
guilt, depression, and other symptoms. 
The only cure is action—the action of 
choice. Oversimplified as this sounds, 
most therapy in the end has to recognize 
this conflict of values. Although the 
choice of values which must eventually 
be made is effected on the basis of knowl- 
edge which has resulted from self-ex- 
ploration, the conflict is resolved by 
choosing, never merely by knowing (3). 
Finally, the new values have to be tested 
pragmatically. As Dewey has said: “The 
sense of new values that become ends to 
be realized arises first in dim and un- 
certain form. As the values are dwelt 
upon and carried forward in action, they 
grow in definiteness and coherence. In- 
teraction between aim and existent con- 
ditions improves and tests the ideal; and 
conditions are at the same time modi- 
fied” (7, p. 1024). 

To make these points more concrete, 
I will discuss the case of A. B., a graduate 
student in a large metropolitan univer- 


sity. 
A. B.’s Background 


A. B. consulted the university psychi- 
atrist on the advice of a friend. He was 
a young man of 22, tense and over- 
serious in manner, the third of seven 
children. His mother had died suddenly 
of a heart attack a few years previously. 
His father, of Irish Catholic extraction, 
worked as a clerk in the mail-room of a 
large office. 

A. B. presented several problems. First, 
since he felt no sexual attraction to 
women, he thought that he must be a 
homosexual. However, he said that he 
could never admit to anyone that he had 





these inclinations, and anyway, his Cath- 
olic principles were all against them. 
With his friends he kept up a facade of 
exaggerated masculinity even though he 
disliked similar traits in his father. He 
recognized that this facade prevented 
any real friendships from developing. 
He had never had actual sexual contact 
with anyone. 

Second, he had graduated from a 
Catholic college, but since then he had 
been feeling less and less of a Catholic. 
For instance, he now saw man as one 
who is more or less on his own and who 
has the ability to do good or evil, not 
merely as a sinful creature who can only 
do good through grace. He used to think 
that grace might solve his problems, but 
now he felt that he had to do this him- 
self or possibly with the help of a psy- 
chiatrist. 

Third, he had an “inability to feel” 
and illustrated this by mentioning three 
situations involving the death or severe 
illness of women, including his own 
mother, which left him strangely un- 
moved. 

Finally, he had been doing poorly in 
his graduate work. He had only a C— 
average. 

Although A. B. was seen only six 
times in all, his case illustrates many of 
the typical features of those which come 
to a university psychiatrist. 


A. B.’s General Significance 


For instance, A. B.’s academic under- 
achievement, so common among emo- 
tionally disturbed students, might have 
been more sharply focussed on had he 
gone to an educational rather than a 
psychological counselor. As it was, he 
put it in third place and stated that, to 
him, the sexual problem was the most 
important. According to a popular stere- 
otype, “psychiatrists want to discuss sex 
with you,” but in this, as in all such 


cases, it would have been a mistake to 
accord the area of sex special emphasis, 
because this would only have increased 
the fragmentation of A. B.’s personality. 
It was important that he should realize 
that the therapist was interested in him 
as a whole person, not merely as a grad- 
uate student, a Roman Catholic, or, how- 
ever he might himself emphasize it, as a 
“sexual problem.” 

Second, it is a common observation 
that restraints on heterosexual outlet in 
young individuals in a culture as rife 
with sexual suggestiveness and oppor- 
tunities as present-day America may 
cause sexual preoccupations, often with 
a homosexual tinge. This may, of course, 
provoke serious anxiety and guilt. It is 
essential that the therapist preserve ab- 
solute neutrality in this matter so as not 
to deprive the patient of a sense of 
responsibility, or to reduce his own 
usefulness to the patient as a “whole 

¢rson.” 

Similarly, therapists accustomed to 
older patients might be surprised to be 
plunged during the first session into an 
intense discussion of values and _ basic 
ethical issues. But it is quite usual with 
university students, to whom these issues 
are often burning questions affecting 
their day-to-day life. A. B.’s situation 
was that of a man who was losing certain 
values but as yet had nothing to put in 
their place. Among those values was that 
of sexual continence. Suddenly to re- 
move this—and an unwary therapist 
might have done so by depreciating the 
religious tabus—could have thrown A. B. 
into a panic. In fact, he was afraid lest 
the therapist try to impose new values 
on him. In the third session, having raised 
the question of undertaking psychother- 
apy and having made some comments 
typically encountered in this connection 
(that he already understood himself fully 
and, anyway, how could more self- 
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knowledge help), he said, “I imagined 
that a therapist would have a precon- 
ceived idea of the world into which he 
would try to fit me.” 

This is the old-fashioned idea that 
psychotherapy is concerned with “ad- 
justing the patient to the environment.” 
It implies that the therapist is on the side 
of conformity and predetermined no- 
tions of propriety, just as the advertising 
men expect the public to accept their 
particular version of the good life. Once 
again, it is reducing man to a mere con- 
sumer. A. B.’s fear of again having this 
role imposed on him called for reassur- 
ance that adjustment at the expense of 
self-determination was not the aim of 
therapy. 

Finally, being unmoved when women 
close to him were threatened by illness 
or death suggested that A. B.’s feelings 
towards women, perhaps his mother, had 
been wounded in the past. Apparent 
hostility now covered up a repressed af- 
fect. Was he unconsciously afraid of 
being hurt or rejected if he allowed him- 
self to feel love? Ought the therapist to 
have probed deeply into this, in an at- 
tempt to recapture the traumatic aspects 
of A. B.’s relationship with whoever 
was responsible for the original rejec- 
tion? 

The answer is in the negative. It is 
quite probable that dynamics of this 
kind could have been uncovered, but to 
have looked back into the past at their 
etiological role would have had the ef- 
fect of de-emphasizing A. B.’s present 
responsibility for his predicament. On 
the other hand, by focussing on his cur- 
rent attitudes towards the “significant 
others” in his world, he could not only 
clarify the nature of his interpersonal 
relationships, but could put his feelings 
into action, so to speak, and see what 
happened to them in the process. 
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Therapeutic Progress 


The “movement” or pattern of gains 
in A. B.’s case can best be shown by not- 
ing the references he made to significant 
people in each of the six successive ses- 
sions he had with his therapist. In the 
first interview, for example, he spoke of 
having “no interest” in women generally, 
reporting that he was not “as moved as 
I should have been at my mother’s 
death” and that he was “more or less 
unmoved” when his sister nearly died 
when she had a child. 

In his second hour, A. B. emphasized 
his dislike of his father’s “masculinity,” 
his guilt about “neglecting my mother 
when she was dying,” and the tendency 
for him and his friends to “drift apart.” 
This stress on his difference from others, 
his lack of binding relationships with 
them, continued in the third session, 
when he spoke of being “different from 
my classmates in my tastes” and of “lik- 
ing to feel different” from his family. 

In the fourth hour, A. B. talked feel- 
ingly of his father and how he “used to 
feel crushed by his lack of appreciation 
of my efforts to stand at the head of the 
class.” In the same period, he spoke of 
“wearing a mask” in his relationships to 
other people generally, although he re- 
ported that he had been “very much 
attracted” to an older woman when he 
was ten. “I used to beg her to visit.” 

In the fifth session, more positive at- 
titudes toward others began to be ex- 
pressed. Although he said, “I erect bar- 
riers to avoid becoming involved with 
other people,” he also spoke of “having 
some affection” for his sister, of still 
thinking “about neglecting my mother 
when she was dying,” and of a classmate 
with whom “I was involved emotion- 
ally. Perhaps it was because his problems 
were like mine.” And in the sixth hour, 





he commented, “I’ve recently noticed an 
increased interest in other people. And 
I have a better approach to them.” 

While it would be folly to claim very 
much on the basis of six sessions, there 
was indeed some improvement. Starting 
with a negative, introspective attitude, 
by the fifth session he was able to drop 
the mask and admit that he had felt af- 
fection for his sister and a stronger emo- 
tion for at least one friend. At the last 
session, his positive feelings had expanded 
to include people in general. He said he 
was functioning more effectively, and he 
believed he would be less introspective 
and withdrawn in the future, now that 
he had a clearer picture of his problems. 

The phase of choosing between new 
values and old ones had only begun, of 
course, but it would certainly be helped 
by the expansion that had taken place in 
A. B.’s constricted personality. As for his 
fear of the censure of society and his 
painful efforts to conform, if the ex- 
pansion continued as it had begun, so- 
ciety would probably be glad to take 
him on his own terms in response to the 
attraction which always emanates from 
“wholeness.” 


Therapy: Stimulus to Growth 


In this case, the briefness of the therapy 
was typical of most psychiatric contacts 
with students, at least in the context of 
the ordinary services provided by the 
college or university. But there is a place 
for a type of psychotherapy which aims 
at instituting an expansion of the person- 
ality so that the developing person can 


continue on his own to work toward 
greater personal responsibility, a deeper 
comprehension of self, and a wiser choice 
of his own values. This goal of instigat- 
ing and stimulating growth may even be 
helped by relatively early terminations. 
In my own private practice with stu- 
dents, I deliberately use the end of the 
academic term as the end of therapy, 
though always with the understanding 
that the student is welcome to return for 
another “course” if it is necessary. Stu- 
dents are almost unanimous in their ap- 
proval of this arrangement, which acts 
as a facilitator of “getting somewhere” 
by a deadline and removes the fear of in- 
terminable therapy, a problem, inciden- 
tally, which most therapists have yet to 
face up to. 

In summary, taking responsibility, pen- 
etration in depth into current feelings 
and behavior while using reminiscences 
of the past only to clarify present ex- 
perience, and actively choosing values 
and testing them pragmatically are some 
of the techniques which have proved 
useful in stimulating personal growth to- 
ward greater wholeness among univer- 
sity students. 
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The dangers of social adjustment 


THE THEME oF this paper can be drawn 
from a story that came into circulation 
about ten years ago. According to the 
story, the directors of a certain child 
guidance clinic, bothered by the ever 
present problems of understaffing and 
overwork, hired an efficiency expert to 
devise ways of saving staff time. The 
expert pointed out that the printed forms 
used for case records were awkward and 
repetitious. He therefore took away a 
hundred consecutive records and studied 
them until he had worked out an ideally 
efficient form. Sample copies of the pro- 
posed new form were printed and then 
distributed for comment at a staff con- 
ference. 

_For a few moments there was silent 
reading, then an irate voice spoke up: 

“What's that doing there? Why did 
you have that printed?” 

When everyone had found the place, 
there was a chorus of expostulation. Af- 
ter the heading, “Patient’s Mother,” the 
following sentence was found set up in 
type: “The mother, outwardly nervous 
and over-protective, was inwardly a cold, 
rejective person.” 

The staff members protested loudly, 
all talking at once. The poor efficiency 
expert was dumbfounded. 


Fully revised from an earlier version pub- 
lished in The Medical Press (London), 1952, 
228, 9-15. The Record is grateful to The Med- 
ical Press for permission to arrange for this 
revision. 
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“It was in every one of the hundred 
records,” he declared. “Every one! And 
it will save 9.3 staff hours a year if you 
don’t have to write it in each time.” 

At this point another staff member, 
who had been looking ahead through the 
form, called attention to a second i 
stance of arrogant efficiency. Under the 
heading, “Recommendations,” the expert 
had caused to be printed these words: 
“The child should be made to have fre- 
quent contacts with other children in or- 
der to achieve social adjustment.” 

This was ten years ago. Is it the same 
today? Would the efficiency expert still 
find the same stereotypes, the same reg- 
nant images of maternal rejection and so- 
cial isolation? Not entirely, for excesses 
in one direction tend to breed reactions 
in the opposite direction. Since 1950 a 
goodly number of professional voices 
have been raised in behalf of the clinical 
mother, who can no longer be made the 
automatic scapegoat for whatever is 
wrong with the child. During the same 
period there have been clear sounds of 
misgiving about social participation, 
which may indeed be something less than 
a wonder drug for psychological ail- 
ments. It is this second point that pro- 
vides us with our theme. What dangers 
may lie in heavy repeated doses of social 
participation? Is there a risk of harmful 
side effects in the attempt to produce 
social adjustment? 





Ideal and Anxiety 


Professional workers may have had 
second thoughts about social participa- 
tion, but it takes time to undo the ef- 
fects of a doctrine that has been con- 
fidently proclaimed as the last word in 
scientific truth. Many people today, I 
believe, who are earnestly trying to bring 
up children and educate them in the best 
possible way, consider it to be one of 
the central findings of psychological 
science that social participation is the 
royal road to mental health and a happy, 
effective life. Believing this, they take it 
as their duty to see that the child par- 
ticipates, and they are frustrated and 
worried if he does not make a prompt 
and creditable showing. The earlier 
teaching has intimidated thousands of 
mothers and teachers, leading them to 
take anxious steps designed to ensure 
participation, steps which unfortunately 
may have just about the opposite of the 
intended effect. Can we expect a parent 
who is anxious about his child’s social ad- 
justment to produce anything but an 
anxious social adjustment in the child? 

The ideal of social adjustment is in the 
broadest sense an educational ideal. It is 
a goal toward which we feel we should 
work in the training of the child. All 
ideals of this kind become subject to mis- 
use. With regard to social adjustment, 
we are perhaps still in a stage that has 
often been occupied and then outgrown 
by earlier educational ideals. It is the 
stage of being over-committed to one 
goal, of being nervous about achieving it, 
of feeling sure that the child will never 
develop properly unless we force him to 
behave as he should. 

At the turn of the century this was the 
attitude generally taken toward school 
studies. The child must learn his lessons; 
he must be forced to study; he must re- 
ceive strong doses of mental discipline. 


Then came a prophet in the form of 
John Dewey; the title of his little book, 
Interest and Effort in Education (3), is 
a sufficient reminder of the revolution- 
ary changes that swept through our atti- 
tudes toward children’s learning. Dewey 
taught us, in effect, to have faith in chil- 
dren’s interest in learning and to provide 
conditions that would let this interest 
flourish. Mental discipline would then 
take care of itself. 

A more recent example of this histori- 
cal sequence can be found in our atti- 
tudes toward children’s eating. Knowl- 
edge of nutrition and proper diet became 
disseminated to eager mothers, who 
firmly resolved that their children should 
be properly nourished. Then followed a 
generation in which children and mothers 
sat grimly at the table, fighting it out on 
the question of finishing the spinach or 
draining the glass of milk, a generation in 
which the case records of child guidance 
clinics became cluttered with feeding 
problems. To-day we have learned to 
handle such training more wisely. We 
have learned to have faith in the fact that 
children like to eat, that if given choice 
they do not do too badly in choosing 
proper foods, that the important thing is 
not to spoil the child’s natural interest in 
his own nutrition by introducing tension, 
discipline, pressure, or a harassing sense 
of duty. We have even invented the “self- 
demand schedule” as the psychologically 
soundest method of infant feeding. 

With regard to the concept of social 
adjustment, however, we are not much 
beyond the rigid stage. We have barely 
begun to follow Dewey and to consider 
the problem of “interest and effort” in 
social adjustment. And would we dare to 
propose putting children on a self-de- 
mand schedule with regard to social par- 
ticipation? It seems to me that we have 
been showing very little faith in chil- 
dren’s natural social interests. Much as 
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we dislike the word “discipline,” we 
have come dangerously close to believ- 
ing that children will never learn their 
social lessons unless we force them to 
study. 


Telltale Signs 


In each of these cases the trouble can 
be traced to anxiety, and here I do not 
mean the child’s anxiety but, rather, the 
anxiety of his parents and teachers. 
Karen Horney (6) enumerated three 
signs by which one may tell that a given 
trend in behavior is overdriven by anx- 
iety: It is indiscriminate, pursued by the 
person under circumstances both appro- 
priate and inappropriate; it is insatiable, 
never coming to a relaxed state of rest; 
and its frustration leads to a real outbreak 
of anxiety. These signs, it seems to me, 
are clearly visible in the attitudes of many 
mothers and teachers toward all but those 
few children who display social virtu- 
osity from the very start. 

Indiscriminateness is shown in the 
tendency to evaluate children’s activities 
almost entirely according to the amount 
of social contact they involve. In many 
homes, the mother hardly cares what 
things interest her child, what talents he 
may be developing, so long as he shows 
a sufficient tendency to run next door 
where there are other children or to ask 
playmates into his own house. In many 
schools, the teacher does not care what 
the children learn so long as they inter- 
act with each other while learning it; so 
long, for instance, as they talk to each 
other while painting at separate easels, 
throw paint at each other, or perhaps— 
crowning glory—decide to co-operate in 
painting a joint picture. David Riesman 
in his keen study of American society, 
significantly entitled The Lonely Crowd 
(9), pictured mothers as rapidly becom- 
ing social secretaries and social hostesses 
for their children, teachers as personnel 
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managers engaged in the manipulation of 
group relationships. Everything gets 
measured on the yardstick of social con- 
tact. 

That this zeal is not only indiscrimi- 
nate but also insatiable reveals itself in the 
tendency to fill the child’s whole day 
with group activities, yet still to wonder 
whether his contact is sufficient, whether 
there are not lingering traces of with- 
drawal that remain to be overcome. And 
it is certainly not hard to perceive the 
outbreak of anxiety in parents and teach- 
ers when their attempts to push children 
into social contact are even temporarily 
frustrated. Modern parents and teachers 
become genuinely alarmed when a child 
spends any considerable amount of time 
by himself. What is to be done with him 
during that awful gap in June between 
the end of the school year and the open- 
ing of summer camp? Social opportuni- 
ties must certainly be created, for in the 
matter of social adjustment it is never 
safe to give him a vacation. And if a 
child ever expresses a preference for be- 
ing alone, if he ever pronounces the 
dread words that he does not want to 
play with Johnny today, then all is lost. 
Then, surely, it is too late to call him 
back as he wanders down the broad 
seductive path to autism and schizophre- 
nia. 

There can be little doubt that anxieties 
about social adjustment are widespread. 
Why is this so? Why did it happen par- 
ticularly during the ’forties and ’fifties 
that social skill and enjoyment emerged 
as supremely important virtues that must 
be inculcated at all costs? I believe that 
this result was produced by a conver- 
gence of several different influences. 


Why It’s So 

In the first place, we have become 
aware of profound changes in our eco- 
nomic and social system. As industry 





begins to assume more and more the pat- 
tern of the large organization, as the 
frontier recedes into memory and the 
small independent business unit ceases to 
be typical, success and advancement come 
to depend rather heavily on qualities of 
a social sort. Security and success today 
are in actual fact much more dependent 
than they used to be on getting along 
with other people. Striking out for one- 
self is no longer the supreme virtue; 
working up in an organization replaces it 
as the most likely way of doing well in 
life. Working up in an organization calls 
for a rather different set of skills. One 
must be able to work with those at one’s 
own level while at the same time com- 
mending oneself to those higher up. 
Erich Fromm (4) described an extreme 
form of the situation in his concept of 
the “marketing orientation.” Personality, 
he said, has become a commodity having 
an important exchange value in the eco- 
nomic market. In Fromm’s words, “Suc- 
cess depends largely on how well a per- 
son sells himself on the market, how well 
he gets his personality across, how nice a 
‘package’ he is; whether he is ‘cheerful,’ 
‘sound,’ ‘aggressive,’ ‘reliable,’ ‘ambitious’; 
furthermore, what his family background 
is, what clubs he belongs to, and whether 
he knows the right people.” William H. 
Whyte, Jr., (77) has sketched the pic- 
ture in a somewhat similar fashion and 
made us all aware of what it means to be 
an “organization man.” We live in a time, 
in short, when economic success can less 
and less be distinguished from social suc- 
cess. How can one’s offspring get on in 
the world if he plays by himself, if he 
does not start right away to develop a 
marketable personality and to win top 
grades as an organization child? 

We also live in a time when we have 
learned to perceive human relations as the 
crux of some of our most serious prob- 
lems. The problem of peace, both in the 


international sphere and within com- 
munities, now presents itself to us as a 
problem in human nature and psycho- 
logical interaction. I do not doubt that 
social experience on the part of children 
is seen by many parents and teachers as 
a crucial step on the way to enlightened 
attitudes toward problems of class, race, 
and national rivalries. How can one’s 
child take a future stand for the brother- 
hood of man if he does not show promise 
of brotherhood in nursery school or first 
grade? 

It is clear, then, that strong social 
forces have accented the value we attach 
to becoming a sociable person. But a 
powerful push in the same direction 
came simultaneously from a quite differ- 
ent source. Psychiatry has also had a hand 
in proclaiming the virtues of social ad- 
justment. I suppose it is agreed nowadays 
that psychiatry has not always presented 
its message with becoming modesty. As 
a consequence of its earlier unguarded 
statements, many people came to believe 
that solitude is a step towards the insane 
asylum. They understood that schizo- 
phrenia is autism, that autism is what you 
do in your head when you are alone, that 
only realism is safe, that realism results 
automatically from interacting with other 
people. “My child prefers to draw and 
paint all day Saturday,” complains a 
mother; “don’t you think I should take 
him to a psychiatrist?” “I hear my little 
girl,” another tells us, “talking aloud to 
her dolls when there is no one in the 
room. Isn’t that a sign of insanity?” Psy- 
chiatric insight into schizophrenia and 
the neuroses seems to have created wide- 
spread panic on the subject of children’s 
being alone. The inference was certainly 
drawn that solitude spells mental dis- 
aster. 

With these quite different influences 
pushing in the same direction it is no 
wonder that we became obsessed about 
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social adjustment. I think we greatly ex- 
aggerated its significance, but I do not 
mean by this to challenge the importance 
of social interaction in the growth of 
personality, the value of social experience 
in unfolding the child’s potentialities, or 
the significance of group memberships 
in teaching the child to become a work- 
ing member of the larger society. We 
have all observed the joy and expansion 
that children feel when they find a real 
friend of their own or when they be- 
come a real part of a neighborhood 
group. I always considered it a charming 
feature of Alfred Adler’s psychology 
that he grew rhapsodical whenever he 
tried to describe the “social feeling,” that 
wonderful sense of participation in the 
brotherhood of man that might be 
reached if one could transcend the petty 
personal struggle for superiority. Surely 
it is only in relationship to his fellow men 
that the full potentialities of the individ- 
ual can ever be realized. 


The Sounder Goal : 


Our problem, then, cannot be solved 
by denying that social interaction is a 
good thing for children. What we need 
most of all is to calm our anxiety on the 
subject so that we can stop pushing and 
harassing our children and thus spoiling 
the natural growth of their social inter- 
ests. We must learn very seriously the 
lesson of that earlier time when parents 
worried about feeding and thus produced 
an unprecedented number of feeding 
problems. For it is true that children 
have strong social appetites which unfold 
in a fairly orderly way. Circumstances 
can interfere with this development and 
block it. Let us be sure that in the future 
we spare our children at least one of 
these unfavorable circumstances—our 
own anxious interference in their social 
lives. 

If we can get over the widespread 
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compulsion to hurl children into each 
other’s company, we shall be in a better 
position to recognize what is really in- 
volved in becoming a social participant. 
What does one want to have happen in 
a child under the heading of social 
growth? Here we must be careful. It is 
easy to overlook the deeper aspects of 
this development and to settle for super- 
ficial, not very worthy goals. We should 
not be content with the growth of mere 
social skills and techniques, with the trick 
of being a nice “package,” with the abil- 
ity to chatter at a tea, play Canasta pleas- 
antly, smile cordially at a cocktail party, 
tell appropriate jokes, and issue appro- 
priate flattery when entertaining an im- 
portant person. These are all things it is 
nice to know, but certainly it cannot be 
our whole goal to produce an unspecial- 
ized pleasantness, a bland oil that merely 
serves to lubricate social gatherings. Nor 
can we identify the goal with competi- 
tive competence, with being able to 
stand up to other children, hit back, en- 
gage in give and take. Some degree of as- 
sertiveness is certainly desirable, but its 
presence is by no means a sound token 
of social feeling. The various forms of 
social competence should not be con- 
fused with the more profound goals of 
social growth. 

What we really want is that children 
should become interested in each other. 
We want them to enjoy being with others, 
to take pleasure in companionship. We 
want them to find and to appreciate the 
happiness that comes from sharing activi- 
ties with other members of a group. So- 
cial discipline, learning to give and take, 
pruning one’s personal ambitions so that 
they do not injure others, come about 
most readily when the child has real inter- 
est in other children, when he has a per- 
sonal stake, so to speak, in improving an 
enjoyed social participation. The growth 
of sympathy occurs best when the child 





is fond of some other child. Insight into 
the rights of others develops most fully 
when the child cares about those other 
children whose rights he or someone else 
may have violated. As in every form of 
education, everything depends upon in- 
terest, upon a push from within that 
causes a child’s powers to become en- 
gaged with the outward problem. 


Interest vs. Tricks 


Our goal, then, is the fullest possible 
development of the child’s social inter- 
est. But we must not fail to recognize the 
obstacles to such growth. Children have 
aggressive feelings, too, and they are sub- 
ject to anxiety. If their contacts with 
each other provoke aggressiveness and 
fear, there will be little chance for 
friendly interest and affection to achieve 
natural growth. These are the liabilities 
that beset the rise of social interest, and 
we must bear them in mind as we con- 
sider what it is possible for adults to do 
to encourage social growth. 

Consider first what is likely to happen 
as a consequence of adult pressure. When 
we think about social adjustment, I be- 
lieve we have in our minds the metaphor 
of driving sheep, and I suggest that it 
would be better to replace it with one of 
raising plants. The attitude of many par- 
ents towards their children’s social life 
reminds me of planting a seed, then dig- 
ging down the next day to see if it has 
sprouted; then, as soon as the young 
shoot breaks ground, trying to unroll the 
stem and open the first leaf by hand. 
What is needed in helping a child’s so- 
cial interest to grow is best conveyed in 
the metaphor of preparing the ground, 
shielding from the worst harms, then hav- 
ing the long patience of the husband- 
man. 

Once we agree that it is a social in- 
terest we are trying to nourish, not a set 
of social tricks we are trying to teach, 


our conception of the adult role under- 
goes drastic change. When we push chil- 
dren into social situations without wait- 
ing for the help of their own spontaneous 
urges we seriously stack the cards against 
their having a happy experience. We 
evoke, in the first place, their general 
dislike of being pushed; then, in our in- 
discriminate zeal, we are likely to push 
them into groups where aggression is not 
under control; finally, we override what- 
ever anxieties they may be prone to ex- 
perience, anxieties which they are likely 
to be keeping to themselves. The net re- 
sult is a massive invitation to develop de- 
fenses against social participation. The 
child learns to be present in body but ab- 
sent in spirit, just as he used to in the old- 
fashioned disciplinary school. If he learns 
any tricks, they are those devices 
whereby one comes through an unpleas- 
ant experience without exposing oneself 
to injury. Or perhaps he learns to inter- 
act in a proper external way while hold- 
ing in safe check the friendly feelings he 
does not quite know how to manage. In 
short, except under rare circumstances 
adult pressure is all too likely to teach 
the child to become a lonely member 
of a lonely crowd. It can spoil him for 
later social growth, though, fortunately, 
children are sometimes too smart to let 
themselves be spoiled by adult misman- 
agement. 


Developmental Patterns 

Another likely consequence of paren- 
tal overzealousness is a disregard for the 
natural rate of social growth. Social vir- 
tuosity is expected from the start. Par- 
ents of nursery school children are often 
much comforted if someone reminds 
them that social adjustment does not 
have to be achieved once and for all dur- 
ing that first year of education. Social 
growth is a slow process which involves 
both maturation and cumulative learning. 
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Children of three and four, as Charlotte 
Biihler (2) has shown, prefer to play 
with one or two companions and are 
hardly ready for larger group enter- 
prises. Children of seven can briefly act 
as a group, but only under very careful 
adult supervision. Witness the first grade 
strike for shorter rests reported by 
Biber (7), in which the youthful group 
of sit-down strikers degenerated into 
wild disorder and had to be firmly re- 
called to its purpose by the very teacher 
against whom the strike was directed. 
According to Gesell and Ilg (5), chil- 
dren cannot manage unsupervised group 
activities until the age of nine, and it is 
at this same age that Biihler finds them 
expressing spontaneous appreciation of 
each other’s accomplishments rather than 
uniform criticism. Piaget (8) has taught 
us that the egocentric outlook is only 
slowly overcome. Lerner (7) showed 
that taking another person’s perspective, 
seeing things as they appear to him, is 
not a common achievement before 11 or 
12—approximately the time at which 
Sullivan (70) places the appearance of 
real friendships wherein the other child’s 
well-being becomes as important as one’s 
own. We do not know how much earlier 
these accomplishments can occur under 
highly favorable circumstances, but 
surely there are maturational limits. So- 
cial feeling and capacity do not grow in 
a day, and no good can come from trying 
too hard to force them. 

Then in later childhood and in ad- 
olescence comes a time when the best 
social growth takes place outside adult 
control, even in a certain opposition to 
it. I have studied a good many life his- 
tories of normal college students—nor- 
mal in the sense that they did not come 
to us for help; rather, we invited them 
to be subjects for our investigations. I 
have yet to find one student who remem- 
bered with gratitude any social initiative 
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taken by his parents on his behalf. In 
contrast, there are ever so many in- 
stances in which the student tells how 
shocked his parents were by the friends 
he chose, how they tried to find more 
suitable companions, how he nevertheless 
persisted in having the friends he 
wanted. As development goes forward, 
a very significant function of the child’s 
social life is to provide an alternative so- 
ciety to that of his home, a foil against 
the parents, a means of developing inde- 
pendence and self-respect. Children of- 
ten feel that their personal friendships 
are quite precious and private, to be con- 
cealed from their parents. The last thing 
they want is for the parents to be en- 
thusiastic about a friendship and to sug- 
gest ways of increasing the contacts. 

Of course there are cases in which a 
child’s social experiences are so uniformly 
unfortunate that he seems to preserve 
no inclination whatsoever for social 
growth. If the husbandman has had long 
patience and still the social shoot has not 
appeared above ground, then it may be 
necessary to take special measures. One 
thing that will certainly not be charac- 
teristic of these measures is a hasty im- 
mersion in the social swim. 


Privacy and Social Feeling 


It is worth remembering that social 
growth does not take place exclusively 
in social situations; much of it occurs 
necessarily in imagination. If a child’s 
soliloquy can be overheard, if the mean- 
ing of his play can be grasped, it is often 
apparent that an active process of social 
rehearsal is going on. The speaker is tak- 
ing several parts, he is talking to himself 
in one character and responding to him- 
self in another. Our panic about autism 
has caused us to overlook the forward- 
looking, planful, realistic qualities that 
are so abundantly present in imaginative 
play. We tend to think that fantasy will 





be merely wish-fulfilling and grandiose, 
unfitting a person for contact with real- 
ity; in fact, it seems to be our latent fear 
that children are not naturally much in- 
terested in reality. But this is scarcely 
what we find when we make any kind of 
study of fantasy. We find the child im- 
agining things he would like to do which 
very likely he will do a little later, and 
we find him quite capable of telling the 
difference between a probable and an 
improbable fantasy. Most accomplish- 
ments occur first in fantasy; the child’s 
social accomplishments are not an excep- 
tion to this rule. Of course the fantasies 
must sometimes be put to the test, re- 
ceiving veto or ratification by real con- 
ditions, but they need not be put to the 
test every minute. A child in isolated cir- 
cumstances or in an unfriendly social en- 
vironment may go on for a long time get- 
ting his social enjoyment in fantasy; in the 
end, his need for this enjoyment pushes 
him harder and harder towards active 
realization, and he finds a way to reach 
friends. He finds a way, that is, unless 
someone has become anxious about his 
solitude and bustled him into a social 
group such that he must use protective 
mechanisms and thus block off his fan- 
tasies of friendship. 

Another sphere of social growth 
reading. It would be a valuable exercise 
for all of us if we could remember the 
origins of our best social insights, our 
best pieces of social learning, and then 
see how many of them came from books 
and how many from social interactions. 
I think the books would not come off too 
badly, for many of them are, after all, 
about social realities and vital social rela- 
tionships even when cast in the form of 
fiction. The warm flow of sympathy may 
be stirred by a suffering friend in real 
life, but it may also be stirred by the suf- 
fering of someone in a story, making it 
more available for the actual friend when 


the occasion arises. It seems to me that 
our real social experience, especially the 
amount we have had time for by our 
early twenties, for example, might leave 
us quite provincial in outlook and quite 
limited as to depth if we could not am- 
plify it by the social experience of the 
race, vivified for us in good literature. 
We must beware of measuring social 
growth by an external yardstick. 

Finally, we ought to recognize that so- 
cial growth is promoted by having 
strong interests, not necessarily social in 
character, which can be shared with 
those similarly interested. Here my ar- 
gument is that in talking about interac- 
tion and adjustment we have left social 
relationships without any content. Our 
image seems to have been that of a pleas- 
ant social gathering which has no par- 
ticular reason for existing, or a com- 
mittee with no specified purpose except 
to act cooperatively. It seems, in short, 
that by using the concept of social ad- 
justment, instead of thinking about the 
inward nature of social growth, we have 
set our children the goal of enjoying so- 
cial interaction in its dullest and least 
significant manifestations. We give them 
to understand that they must get along 
with whoever happens to be there, that 
they must mill around with everyone and 
like it. In my experience, college stu- 
dents give evidence of feeling this pres- 
sure very strongly, but most of them are 
shrewd enough to know that there is 
something wrong with it. They know 
that their moments in lonely crowds are 
only the chaff of life. Repeatedly they 
complain in words such as these: “I have 
hundreds of acquaintances but no real 
friends.” And when they have real 
friends, it is almost always on the basis 
of real common interests, such as a lik- 
ing for baseball, a passion to build radios, 
a zeal for some social movement, or a 
deep involvement in music. Common in- 
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terest has given substance to their rela- 
tionships, something to share besides 
pleasant smiles; it has given them those 
flashes of mutual appreciation which 
form the real high spots of social growth. 


The Developed Person 


If we are committed to the proposi- 
tion that the growth of social interest is 
what we really want, then we are equally 
committed to the goal of having people 
be as interesting as possible. If I want 
my child to feel an awakening of inter- 
est in the boy next door, then I feel very 
grateful to the boy’s parents if they have 
given him his full chance to become an 
interesting boy. And this does not mean 
that they have rushed him into unspe- 
cialized social contacts; it may mean that 
they have deliberately kept him out of 
some of the available contacts so that he 
might have time to pursue a mechanical 
interest or to develop an artistic talent, to 
become a watcher of birds or to grow 
as a musician. Suppose a child has quite a 
few serious interests of this kind which 
keep him from milling around with 
groups, which may even earn him the 
reputation of being a little odd. Jump 
ahead a little in his career and try to 
imagine where you will find him ten 
years or twenty- -five years after college. 
I think you will not find that he is either 
schizophrenic, neurotic, or a misanthrope. 
This is not the kind of thing one finds 
in clinical case histories. On the con- 
trary, it is the kind of thing one finds in 
the early lives of people we admire, peo- 
ple whose careers have meant something 
to others and have added to the common 
welfare. I believe that we often do more 
to enrich social living by encouraging 
children to develop the kind of interests 
that must first grow in solitude than by 
urging them to diffuse their energies 
through a multitude of social contacts. 
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No one is better fitted than an interest- 
ing person to awaken social interest. 

I shall sum up this paper by putting 
these several points in the form of propo- 
sitions. (1) Social growth can easily be 
injured by adult pressure to participate 
—for two basic reasons: (a) Adult pres- 
sure disregards the child’s anxieties and 
thus encourages a purely defensive ad- 
justment; (b) it also disregards the natu- 
ral rate of social growth and thus makes 
demands for which the child is not 
ready. (2) Social grow th does not take 
place exclusively in social situations; 
much of it occurs necessarily in imagina- 
tion. (3) Social growth is promoted by 
having strong interests, not necessarily 
social in character, which can be shared 
with those similarly interested. 

If these propositions are correct, it is 
time to forget the pat formula of social 
adjustment with which we have been 
obsessed. It is time to realize that eco- 
nomic and social trends on the one hand 
and psychiatric insights on the other 
have intimidated us and robbed us of 
common sense about social growth. 
There is great natural strength in the 
child’s urge to find somehow, some- 
where, not necessarily today, opportuni- 
ties for friendly and rewarding human 
relations. He will dream about them, 
read about them, plan and rehearse them 
between the times when they can be en- 
joyed in actuality. Unless social develop- 
ment goes very badly indeed, we can 
have faith that the child’s urge will pre- 
vail in its own way and at its own time. 
We can be most helpful if we do not 
jump in and spoil the process by trying 
to hasten it and by taking the initiative 
away from the child. In an age when so 
much rapid and dramatic engineering is 
done, it is hard to be a husbandman who 
waits for things to grow. But social in- 
terest cannot be engineered. It can hap- 
pen only through growth. 
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Contributors 


The just departed 1960 was the World 
Mental Health Year. In bidding it adieu 
and in welcoming 1961, we could well 
give heed to the widespread and poign- 
ant human conditions that define the 
problem of mental illness and salute the 
human resiliency and gentleness-through- 
strength that lie at the core of mental 
health. Because the issue of mental 
health is deeply involved in the process 
of learning, it is one that our schools 
can hardly ignore. Consequently, the 
Record’s major emphasis this first month 
of the new year is on mental health in 
education. 

Our contributors are outstanding men 
in the field, two psychiatrists and two 
psychologists. Dr. Dana Farnsworth, the 
Director of Psychiatric Services at Har- 
vard’s University Health Center, writes 
from long and rich experience with col- 
lege students and a deep commitment 
to international and cross-cultural un- 
derstandings of the ways in which per- 
sonality develops. Dr. John C. Glide- 
well, in his capacity as director of re- 
search for the St. Louis County Health 
Department, has developed an insight- 
ful familiarity with Missouri’s schools 
and school children. On this basis, he 
raises important questions for us about 
the academic conditions, including the 
character of our teachers and our meth- 
ods of classroom organization, that in- 
fluence both the mental health and the 
achievement of our pupils. Moving from 
the classroom back to the clinic, Dr. 
Dallas Pratt, a well known New York 
psychiatrist and consultant to Columbia 
University’s Health Service, discusses the 
contributions of brief psychotherapy to 
the personal growth of college students. 
And Dr. Robert W. White, chairman of 
Harvard’s Department of Social Rela- 
tions, offers provocative wisdom in his 
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consideration of the dynamic dangers 
in our concept of social adjustment. 

With the teacher a decidedly “signifi- 
cant other” in the development of 
school children, it is obvious that we need 
to know much more about who our teach- 
ers are. Taking advantage of rich data 
on Air Force cadets during World War 
II, Dr. Robert L. Thorndike and Dr. 
Elizabeth Hagen explore the traits and 
attitudes of men who elected teaching 
as a postwar career, some staying in the 
field and others leaving it. Their grim 
findings cannot be ignored! Dr. Thorn- 
dike is head and Dr. Hagen a member of 
the Department of Psychological Founda- 
tions and Services at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

When men leave education, they 
gravitate to industry. Mr. Roger M. 
Blough, the well known president of 
U. S. Steel, favors us this month with an 
analysis of the shared purposes of in- 
dustry and education in a kind of case 
study of the educational services and 
interests of the business enterprise. He 
has some suggestions for us that merit 
serious thought and the full engage- 
ment of our imaginations. 

In different vein, Dr. Neil Postman of 
the School of Education at New York 
University argues that we have given 
too much attention to the deadly letter 
and too little to the life-giving spirit of 
science in our pedagogical concerns. In 
his application of this spirit to the 
teaching of language and literature, he 
is likely to challenge happily the most 
cherished ideas of many of us. 

Finally, in our essay-review this 
month, Dr. Howard Smokler of Rutgers 
University’s Department of Philosophy 
reviews some recent books on liberty, 
asking that we continue to examine, re- 
fine, and extend our basic conceptions 
of human freedom. 





NEIL POSTMAN 
New York University 


The scientific spirit 
and the modern classroom 


OF ALL THE popular misconceptions that 
are given daily support in our schools, 
perhaps the most quietly destructive is 
the notion that science is something that 
is studied only in science courses. Like 
the belief that art is something found 
only in museums, this is a rather modern 
heresy, certainly never dreamed of by 
the founders of the Royal Society. Nev- 
ertheless, it is perfectly apparent that 
when contemporary educators speak of 
science, what they mean is the “hard 
sciences”—physics, biology, chemistry, 
etc.—and, in particular, the facts which 
each science claims are within its pro- 
vince. This prejudice, which is reflected 
in both our curriculum design and our 
teaching methodology, has created the 
strong impression among students that 
science is specific and technical informa- 
tion that one learns in certain designated 
courses in the curriculum; that science, 
in short, is an isolated and specialized 
activity which has application only to 
limited areas of human experience. 


Science as Inquiry 


It is probably unnecessary to point 
out that John Dewey devoted a great 
deal of his time in trying to dispel pre- 
cisely this notion. For him, science al- 
most always implied scientific method 


rather than the sciences, or, to put it 
another way, a general method of attain- 
ing knowledge rather than specific stock- 
piles of information. Dewey agreed with 
T. H. Huxley who wrote, “The method 
of scientific investigation is nothing but 
the expression of the necessary mode of 
working of the human mind” (4, p. 15). 
Dewey believed that this mode of in- 
vestigation should be cultivated in school 
by its being systematically employed in 
the pursuit and discovery of all knowl- 
edge. Of course, so far as our schools 
are concerned, nothing could be further 
from application than Dewey’s concep- 
tion of scientific inquiry, and we can 
grapple profitably with a reminder that 
the idea is as compelling today as it was 
in the years when it was first proposed. 

In one sense, the idea proposed itself 
three hundred years ago, although it 
took us many years to realize that the 
method of science as developed by, say, 
Descartes, Bacon, and Galileo is nothing 
more or less than a method of learning 
and, reciprocally, a method of teaching. 
The point is that the scientific revolu- 
tion, even in its earliest days, suggested 
a teaching methodology that would aim 
at cultivating the techniques of disci- 
plined inquiry and evaluation and would 
make of our schools something more 
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than media for the mass distribution of 
prescribed and vaguely comprehended 
information. This would be a methodol- 
ogy affecting teachers of all subjects by 
unifying their purposes and by helping 
to dissolve the artificial barriers that 
separate one subject from another. But 
most important of all, it would be a 
methodology that places the responsi- 
bility for learning on the student, who, 
once provided with a reliable and com- 
prehensive method of solving problems, 
would be fundamentally his own teacher, 
his own scholar, his own master. 
Dewey understood all of this per- 
fectly well, and one is tempted to say 
that our problem is that no one has un- 
derstood Dewey. But we have had more 
than a half century of Dewey-centered 
thought, and it is probably not for want 
of comprehension that we have failed to 
employ the method of scientific inquiry 
as a generally applicable method of 
learning in our schools. Why then have 
we failed? The answers, of course, are 
many and complex, and the most obvious 
one—we never learned how—is hardly 
instructive since it begs the question. It 
is hard to accept the possibility that an 
appropriate technology was and is be- 
yond our capacity to invent. It is more 
plausible to think that our failure to 
make the method of science the basis of 
most learning in the schools stems essen- 
tially from an unwillingness or inability 
to free ourselves from certain binding 
cultural and educational prejudices. 


The Thoughtless Fact 


Chief among these is what Dwight 
MacDonald has characterized as “the 
triumph of the fact,” by which he means 
that facts have an inordinately high status 
value in our society, and, as a conse- 
quence, we tend to regard the accumula- 
tion of facts, even in the absence of a 
purposeful context, as a wholly worth- 
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while goal in itself. “Instead of being 
interested in useful information,” Mac- 
Donald writes, “we now tend to the 
opposite extreme, valuing Facts in them- 
selves, collecting them as boys collect 
postage stamps, treating them, in short, 
as objects of consumption rather than as 
productive tools” (5, p. 117). This ten- 
dency is reflected in a dozen different 
ways in American life: for example, in 
our insatiable appetite for the kind of al- 
phabetized and aimless information found 
in encyclopedias, almanacs, manuals, gos- 
sip columns, tables of statistics, and box 
scores. In accordance with this preoccu- 
pation, our educational methodology is 
largely designed to distribute facts as 
efficiently as it is humanly (or mechani- 
cally) possible with the result that our 
classrooms quite often assume something 
of the atmosphere of a riggid quiz show. 
The students are supplied with advance 
information, given a few days to mem- 
orize it, and then required to feed it 
back when they are properly cued. In 
other words, both in our schools and out 
of them, we tend to value facts not only 
for themselves but more highly than the 
thinking which discovered or produced 
them. 

Another obstacle to our developing a 
scientifically oriented methodology is 
that we place a very high value in our 
culture on time and time-saving devices, 
and any serious attempt to use scientific 
methods of discovery would be exceed- 
ingly time consuming. After all, it does 
take much less time to tell students that 
the earth revolves around the sun or that 
nouns are names of persons, places, or 
things and let it go at that than to allow 
students to discover by real or simulated 
investigations why such beliefs are held 
to be true, or, indeed, whether they are 
true at all. Like the urge to accumulate 
facts, the urge to “cover ground” is 
almost a national compulsion, so strong 





in fact that even “science” teachers will ig- 
nore science in their efforts to appease it. 

There is of course great irony in this 
emphasis on fact teaching since the ac- 
cumulation of facts is an important phase 
of the scientific method. But facts by 
themselves are not science, and one does 
not learn how to solve problems merely 
by collecting them. Besides, there has 
always existed in the realm of science a 
high degree of fact obsolescence, which 
is to say that facts, especially in our own 
time, have a distressingly short life ex- 
pectancy. “The history of science makes 
amply clear,” writes Ernest Nagel, “that 
the method of science is a more perma- 
nent part of the scientific enterprise than 
are most of the substantive conclusions 
asserted at any given time” (6, p. 60). 
In other words, the facts of genetics in 
1935 may be different from the facts of 
genetics in 1960, but what remains essen- 
tially unchanged and continually pro- 
ductive is the creative interplay of ob- 


servation, generalization, and verification, 


the disciplined search for order within 
the facts that is the scientific method. 
And even when facts do not change, 
such permanence in no way diminishes 
the humanizing and liberating function 
of the scientific method. As Nagel points 
out: 


. for a belief to be intelligently 
held, it is not sufficient that the belief 
happens to be true or claimed to be true 
by someone else. It is essential for a 
liberal intelligence that it know some- 
thing of the nature of the grounds upon 
which the belief: is maintained to be true 
(6, p. 60). 


Translated into an educational pre- 
scription, this urges that students be in- 
structed in all subjects in such a way that 
they are permitted to understand clearly 
on what grounds their beliefs are held, 
and, axiomatically, by what procedures 
the validity of such beliefs can be tested. 


It goes without saying that Nagel, as 
Dewey before him, believes that the 
method of science offers the most relia- 
ble means to such understanding. 


Science and Language Arts 


But even if we could free ourselves 
from the tyranny of facts and the coer- 
cion of time and get down to the busi- 
ness of teaching students how to learn, 
we would still have to face other ques- 
tions. For instance, some educators would 
insist that not all subjects lend them- 
selves to purely inductive methods, that 
the method of science, as useful as it may 
be, has limitations. This feeling is par- 
— strong among English teachers, 

a group whose resistance to science is 
practically endemic. In one sense, their 
claim is probably justified. For example, 
the manner in which literary judgments 
are made and validated differs markedly 
from the manner in which judgments 
are made and validated in biology, phys- 
ics, or astronomy. “Science,” says Nor- 
man Campbell, “is the study of those 
judgments concerning which universal 
agreement can be obtained.” (7, p. 27). 
Literary judgments, rooted as they are 
in emotional responses, cannot meet this 
stringent, even if ideal, criterion. 

But this fact does not imply that the 
study of literature cannot be conducted 
in the spirit of scientific inquiry. A read- 
er’s emotional response to a literary 
work is just the beginning. The main 
task of the literature teacher is to help 
students reflect rationally upon their ini- 
tial responses, to help them recognize 
those factors both within themselves and 
within the literary work that determine 
the nature and quality of their experi- 
ence. In short, while the validity of a 
literary judgment can never be proved 
in the scientific sense, such a judgment 
can be explained and justified by rational 
processes. 
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Of course, literature is not the only 
subject in the English curriculum, and, 
as a matter of fact, the phase of English 
instruction on which most time is spent 
in the schools, grammar, is a subject that 
is demonstrably accessible to the empiri- 
cal method of science. In recent years, 
structural linguists have shown that by 
focusing on the sounds, word forms, and 
phrase patterns of a language, it is possi- 
ble to make purely descriptive and, 
therefore, verifiable statements about 
that language. English teachers, gener- 
ally speaking, have reacted in two differ- 
ent but typical ways to the science of 
grammar. Some simply have ignored it, 
preferring to believe that grammar, like 
religion, is entirely a matter of faith. 
Others have accepted its results and 
have proceeded to teach the new judg- 
ments in the same authoritarian manner 
with which they had previously taught 
the old ones. Instead of telling their stu- 
dents that a sentence is a group of words 
expressing a complete thought, they now 
tell them that it is a structure made up 
of form-classes. Instead of telling their 
students that “It is me” is wrong, they 
who fancy themselves as liberals now 
tell their students that it is right. 

Such teachers have misunderstood the 
fundamental relationship between scien- 
tific procedures and learning. For as long 
as students are neither equipped nor 
encouraged to reflect on the truth or 
falsity of these statements, as long as 
they remain strangers to the basis of be- 
lief, any definition or linguistic prescrip- 
tion will be a matter of indifference or 
resentment to a clear-headed student. 
The educational significance of linguistic 
science is not in its new terminology or 
results, but in its methods of discovery, 
which, if adapted to the classroom, can 
make it possible for students to know 
by their own inquiries that language has 
patterns that are not beyond their pow- 
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ers to observe and classify. Every child 
by the time he has reached school knows 
the grammar of the language he speaks. 
Grammar is the system of structural de- 
vices by which a language organizes 
meaning, and it is quite impossible to 
communicate in a given language with- 
out having a more or less complete 
knowledge of its grammar. For the stu- 
dent, this knowledge is entirely below 
the level of consciousness. The task of 
the grammar teacher is largely one of 
making the student aware of that which 
he already knows and does. This fact 
suggests that once the student is in- 
structed in how language systems and 
their parts may be objectively analyzed 
and classified, he will be at least min- 
imally competent to attempt an analysis 
of his own language. Any native speaker 
of English, for instance, could testify 
with considerable confidence as to what 
words will “fit” in the blank position of 
the following sentence and what words 
will not: The is good. From a list 
of 25 words that pattern in this way, 
students could identify still other char- 
acteristics that these words have in com- 
mon. For example, it is more than prob- 
able, especially if a teacher directs their 
inquiries with skill, that they will observe 
that if -s or -es is added to any of these 
words, “more-than-oneness” is indicated, 
and that when such a change takes place, 
there is an alteration in the form of the 
word that follows. In short, the methods 
of linguistic science now make it possi- 
ble for the study of language to be a 
process of discovery, not uncritical as- 
sent. 

It would not be fair, of course, to 
single out English teachers for their 
failure to employ the method of science 
in their classrooms. Considering the rel- 
ative youth of linguistic science, per- 
haps they have better reason than most 
for not having done so. But it is not 





uncommon to find chemistry instructors 
who teach their lecture courses as if they 
were preparing their students to be drug- 
gists and their laboratory courses as if 
they were preparing their students to be 
health-food chefs. If Lavoisier could ob- 
serve some of these lessons, one suspects 
that he would be unable to make any 
connection between what the students 
were doing and the methods of science 
as he understood them. 

“The essence of beauty,” Coleridge is 
supposed to have said, “is the discovery 
of unity within and behind obvious vari- 
ety.” This process of discovery is not 
only the essence of beauty but the func- 
tion of science, and it is not often that 
one will find either beauty or science in 
our schools. We know of course that 
many students do not object to or even 
notice their absence. That they do not is 
added corroboration of Dewey’s obser- 
vation that children can become accus- 
tomed to almost any kind of abuse. “The 
mind,” he wrote, “shut out from worthy 
employ and missing the taste of ade- 
quate performance, comes down to the 
level of that which is left to it to know 
and do...” (3, p. 28). It is reasonable to 
assume that we want something better 


for our children, that we want children 
for whom education implies constant 
discovery, explication, and understand- 
ing. This proper yearning may sooner 
find fulfillment if we attend more closely 
to the revolution in teaching methodol- 
ogy that science makes possible. There 
is a challenge in the reminder, as the 
Saturday Review (2) recently put it, 
that “cultivating the method of science 
as an intellectual-moral trait in all the 
young is mandatory for the perpetuation 
of a self-determining society.” On our 
response, the things that matter most 
may hang. 
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Issues 


& Items 


Jobs and population. As new potential 
workers emerge from our schools and 
colleges, the labor force increases by a 
whopping minimum of at least one mil- 
lion every year. At present, in spite of 
the fact that 69 million Americans hold 
jobs, about five out of every 100 who 
are ready and willing are unable to find 
employment. Our “float” of jobless, then, 
amounts to nearly four million with the 
increasing threat of more. In consequence, 
our economy must expand continuously 
to absorb our productive manpower. 
During the ’sixties, for example, we shall 
have to find places for 13.5 million 
youngsters seeking work. No nation has 
ever before accommodated in so short a 
time as a single decade such a swelling 
in its labor force. 

While an expanding economy is a part 
of our way of life that we have no in- 
tention of giving up, are there not im- 
plications in these figures—barren sta- 
tistics that mask a whole realm of 
human aspirations and disappointments— 
for more than economic concerns? It is 
obvious that population growth is as sig- 
nificant for the United States as it is for 
Asia and Latin America, and we must 
sooner or later come to grips with the 
moral and social issues that evolving a 
sound population policy entails. There 
is evidence that attempting to meet the 
problems of astronomically increasing 
numbers of people only by economic 
means is a self-defeating proposition. 

Whether we like it or not, an under- 
standing of population dynamics has be- 
come one of the requirements of the 
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educated man. It is not clear, however, 
that our schools and colleges are devoting 
much systematic time or imagination to 
this central human issue. The Record is 
eager to hear about the happy excep- 
tions! 


x * * 


Babel of tongues. Another problem 
thrust upon all of us by our shrinking 
distances and denser numbers is that of 
being able to talk to each other. Having 
lagged behind a bit in foreign language 
instruction, America is beginning to 
reach high gear in teaching tongues other 
than English. The Modern Language As- 
sociation reports that in 1958 nearly two 
million high school students (about one 
out of every four) were taking a foreign 
language, a gain of 3.2 per cent over the 
comparable survey results in 1954. Span- 
ish was most in demand with 691,931 en- 
rolled. Following were Latin (618,222), 
French (480,347), German (97,644), 
Italian (22,133), and Russian (4,055). 
Early returns for 1959, reports MLA, 
show increases in most states and will be 
most important as an index of the effect 
of new support for language study 
through the National Defense Education 
Act. 

We still, however, have a way to go. 
Oriental and African languages are rarely 
taught, and Russian is just beginning to 
receive the attention it merits. Outside 
the high schools, there are over 500 insti- 
tutions of various kinds offering instruc- 
tion in Russian, but there are apparently 
no more than 500 persons studying the 





tongues of Africa. The need for Chinese 
has finally been recognized in the form 
of a grant of $4,330 by the U. S. Office 
of Education to Cornell University to 
prepare a handbook of literary Chinese 
and a Chinese social science reader. 

Meanwhile, on the ground that few 
American youngsters will not soon find 
themselves in situations where a language 
other than their own will be advantage- 
ous, the U. S. Office has prepared a use- 
ful booklet for use by guidance person- 
nel, Modern Foreign Languages: A 
Counselors Guide. The work of Mar- 
jorie C. Johnson and Ilo Remer in col- 
laboration with Frank L. Sievers, it is 
obtainable from the U. S. Government 
Printing Office (Washington 25, D. C.) 
for a dirt-cheap 30 cents. 


x * * 


European seminar. Language and com- 
munication matters loom large on the 
agenda of the annual seminar and field 
study sponsored by the Comparative 
Education Society and Phi Delta Kappa’s 
Commission on International Education. 
In 1961, the seminar will be held from 
13 August to 16 September in northwest 
Europe. Participation is open to anyone 
interested in the international character 
and implications of education. Estimates 
of cost run to about $900. For further 
information, write to Dr. Gerald Read, 
Comparative Education Society, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. 


xx 


Aloha, international style. Another 
event of great importance in interna- 
tional understanding was the breaking of 
ground recently for the Center for Cul- 
tural and Technical Interchange between 
East and West at the University of Ha- 


waii. Launched by a Congressional ap- 
propriation of ten million dollars, the 
Center will eventually accommodate 
2,000 students, of whom 8o per cent will 
be drawn from Asian nations. While 
working toward their own academic 
goals, the students will live together, 
take special courses in English and the 
languages of Asia, go through a tailored 
curriculum in intercultural relations to- 
gether, and work together in more in- 
formal enterprises planned to heighten 
understanding between the Orient and 
Occident. The new Center’s setting 
could hardly be a happier one—a grow- 
ing and vigorous university, some of the 
world’s loveliest natural scenery, and a 
climate of ethnic relations as balmy as 
the Hawaiian air. 


x *k * 


Education begins at home? Addressing 
the UN General Assembly, President 
Eisenhower last autumn proposed “an 
all-out United Nations effort to help 
African countries launch such educa- 
tional activities as they may wish to un- 
dertake.” Among other enterprises, he 
mentioned institutes for health education, 
vocational education, and public admin- 
istration. “If,” said the President, “Afri- 
can states should wish to send large 
numbers of their citizens for training 
abroad, my country would be glad to 
set up a special commission to cooperate.” 

The Record cheers! We are proud 
that the United States is leading a United 
Nations movement to aid education in 
the African countries. In the midst of 
our cheers, however, we can’t escape a 
curious feeling that our African involve- 
ment would look more sincere if United 
States aid were more available to educa- 
tion at home. 


Issues and Items 
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ROBERT L. THORNDIKE anv ELIZABETH HAGEN 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Men teachers and ex-teachers: 
Some attitudes and traits 


During Wortp War II, a testing pro- 
gram was developed in the Air Force for 
the selection and classification of men to 
serve as pilots, bombardiers, and naviga- 
tors. A comprehensive day and a half 
test battery was administered to a total 
of more than half a million men between 
1942 and 1946. 

In 1955, we were fortunate enough to 
receive funds from the Grant Founda- 
tion that permitted us to follow up a 
sample of 17,000 of these men into later 
life to find out what their subsequent 
work careers had been and to determine 
the extent to which the test records from 
World War II were predictive of later 
occupational group membership and 
later occupational success. 

In our study, we were able to get in- 
formation on about 10,000 of these men 
from civilian life. It was determined that 
an additional 1500 had died, and a fur- 
ther 1500 were still in the Armed Forces. 
The remaining 4,000 we were unable to 
identify within our limits of time and 
finances. For the 10,000 whom we were 
able to locate in civilian life, we obtained 
information on type of occupation, in- 
come from occupation, and several other 
indicators of occupational success. 

Within the group that we followed up, 
there turned out to be some 500 school 
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and college teachers and educational ad- 
ministrators. In addition, it was clear that 
a certain number of others had initially 
entered the field of teaching but had left 
it by the time that we got information 
about them. The possibility of studying 
a substantial group of teachers and ex- 
teachers for whom comprehensive test 
data were available seemed a promising 
one, so financial support was sought from 
the U. S. Office of Education to permit 
us to make a further and more intensive 
study (2) of the men who were currently 
in education or who had at some time 
engaged in educational types of work. 
The distinctive advantage of the data 
available to us was that we had a group 
of men, all of about the same age and all 
entering the world of work at about the 
same time, on each of whom extensive 
test data were available. This made it pos- 
sible for us to compare individuals in dif- 
ferent types of educational positions with 
those who had entered education and 
subsequently left the field (as well as 
with our total Air Force population) 
with respect to a wide range of abilities. 
In addition, it seemed worth while to 
learn something of the attitudes toward 
teaching of the members of this group 
and to relate these attitudes to the test 
data that we had available for them. 





Study Plan 


The basic plan of the present study 
was to identify several groups of educa- 
tors and ex-educators and then to make 
comparisons among them with respect to 
aptitude variables and certain of their 
reactions to the job of the teacher. For 
groups to be studied, we listed classroom 
teachers, administrators, college teachers, 
ex-school teachers, and ex-college teach- 
ers. Data were sought on members of 
each of these groups. 

Test data already available described 
subjects in terms of their performance 
on the AAF Air Crew Aptitude Battery 
in 1943. Questionnaire data in our files 
described the educational and work his- 
tories of the men from the time they got 
out of the Air Force at the end of World 
War II up to the time they filled out the 
questionnaire in 1955. To supplement 
these data, a further questionnaire was 
sent to each man. This questionnaire was 
designed to serve two functions. In the 
first place, it was to provide information 
on work history subsequent to 1955. In 
the second place, it was to provide infor- 
mation on attitudes toward teaching and 
sources of satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
with teaching as a profession. In order to 
obtain this information, questions were 
asked about work history from 1955 to 
1959 and current income as of 1959. 
These were followed by a check list giv- 
ing possible sources of satisfaction in 
teaching, each to be checked as having 
been a major, a minor, or not a source of 
satisfaction for the individual. Next came 
a list of sources of dissatisfaction or frus- 
tration in teaching, to be checked in the 
same way. Each list had blanks at the end 
in which the individual could add addi- 
tional ones if the sources that were im- 
portant to him had not been covered. 
Finally, a free-response question was pro- 
vided that permitted the individual an 


opportunity to volunteer the factors that 
would be important to bring young men 
into teaching or hold them there. The 
check lists for those who had already 
left the field of teaching were parallel to 
those for teachers, but they were worded 
in terms that would be appropriate for 
individuals who were no longer in the 
field of teaching. 

Three types of analysis of results were 
carried out. The first of these consisted 
of a comparison of the different groups 
with respect to their performance on the 
Air Crew Aptitude Tests taken at the 
time of entry into the Air Force. This 
analysis was directed toward answering 
the question: What kinds of people stay 
in teaching, and what kinds of people 
leave it to enter other fields of work? 

The Air Crew Aptitude Test Battery 
was a day-and-a-half battery of tests that 
yielded the following twenty indices:* 


1. Reading Comprehension. A reading 
test involving fairly complicated and 
technical material dealing with such 
things as carburetor icing and the princi- 
ples of gyroscopic compasses. 

2. Mechanical Principles. A test similar 
to the Bennett Mechanical Principles 
Test, presenting various types of me- 
chanical situations and requiring the sub- 
ject to apply the principle to predict 
what would happen in the diagrammed 
or pictured situation. 

3. Dial and Table Reading Test. A 
test requiring the individual to inter- 
polate from a series of dial faces rapidly 
and accurately, and to find appropriate 
entries in rather complex tables. 

4. Spatial Orientation II. A test re- 
quiring the individual to match small 
sections of aerial photographs with an 
airplane map of a particular area. 

5. Spatial Orientation I. A test requir- 
ing the individual to locate rapidly on a 
large aerial photograph wer | excerpts 
from that particular photograph. 

6. Numerical Operations I. A test call- 
1For a fuller description of these tests and 

the — on their reliability and validity, 
see (1). 
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ing for rapid and accurate performance 
of simple additions and multiplications. 

7. Numerical Operations Il. A test sim- 
ilar to the preceding one except that it 
involved subtractions and divisions, 

8. Biographical Data-Pilot. An empiri- 
cally keyed score derived from a number 
of biographical background items that 
had been found to be related to success 
in pilot training. It tended to emphasize 
mechanical and sports kinds of back- 
ground. 

9. Biographical Data-Navigator. A sec- 
ond empirical key based upon the same 
battery of biographical items, but keyed 
for those items that had predicted suc- 
cess in navigator training. It tended to 
stress educational background and previ- 
ous experience related to numbers and 
mathematics. 

10. Speed of Identification. A simple 
perceptual test involving the matching 
of airplane silhouettes on one part of a 
page with similar silhouettes on a differ- 
ent part of the page. 

11. General Information-Navigator. A 
vocabulary and information test dealing 
with content related to the activities of 
a navigator. It covered such things as 
navigation instruments, astronomy, and 
the like. 

12. General Information-Pilot. A vo- 
cabulary and information test covering 
such topics as airplane information, auto- 
mobile driving information, and certain 
types of sports information, that had 
been found to be related to success in 
pilot training. 

13. Arithmetic Reasoning. A conven- 
tional type of reasoning test involving 
verbal arithmetic problems, but dealing 
with aviation materials. 

14. Mathematics. A mathematics 
achievement test based primarily upon 
high school algebra, but including small 
amounts of geometry and trigonometry. 

15. Rotary Pursuit with Divided At- 
tention. A motor coordination test call- 
ing for eye-hand coordination on a rhyth- 
mic task, with attention directed at the 
same time to an auxiliary task. 

16. Two-hand Coordination. A test 
involving manipulation of lathe type 
controls with two hands to keep a pointer 
on an irregularly moving target button. 

17. Complex Coordination. A task call- 
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ing for a complex eye-hand-foot coordi- 

nation to move airplane type controls in 

response to visual signals. 

18. Aiming Stress. A hand steadiness 
test complicated by a certain amount of 
verbal heckling and stress stimulation. 

19. Discrimination Reaction Time. A 
test involving a choice hand response to 
a complex visual stimulus. 

20. Finger Dexterity. A  peg-turning 
test in which square pegs must be re- 
moved from their holes, rotated through 
180 degrees, and reinserted rapidly and 
accurately. 

The second main part of our analysis 
consisted of an examination of the atti- 
tudes toward teaching expressed by the 
members of the teacher groups and by 
the members of the groups who had pre- 
viously functioned as teachers for a pe- 
riod but who had left teaching for some 
other type of work. A consideration of 
the frequency with which the different 
alternatives were marked as being major 
sources of satisfaction in teaching on the 
one hand, or major sources of frustration 
and dissatisfaction on the other provides 
a basis for judging the prevalence of cer- 
tain satisfactions and frustrations in the 
teaching field. A good deal of material 
of this sort is already available, but it is 
perhaps of interest to examine further 
the responses of a group of young men, 
all of whom entered teaching in the pe- 
riod subsequent to World War II. 

The third type of analysis consisted of 
a comparison of the attitude responses 
of individuals in the different subgroups 
of teachers and ex-teachers, and also of 
individuals at different levels with respect 
to their income from teaching and with 
respect to performance on certain of the 
tests that were given to them in 1943. 
The question that we raise at this point 
is whether the financially more successful 
teachers have a different pattern of satis- 
factions and dissatisfactions from those 
who are less well paid, and whether the 
teachers who were intellectually more 





able, as indicated by their test perform- 
ance in 1943, perceive a different pattern 
of satisfactions and dissatisfactions in 
teaching from those who were intellec- 
tually less gifted. 


Subjects 


Among the approximately 10,000 men 
who constituted the total population that 
we were able to reach in our follow-up, 
we found 250 who were currently en- 
gaged in teaching at the elementary or 
high school level. There were, in addi- 
tion, 126 administrators, primarily high 
school principals. A further group con- 
sisted of 82 college teachers. We were 
also able to identify within our total 
population 172 individuals who had at 
some time or other taught in elementary 
or secondary school but who had left the 
field of teaching for some other type of 
employment. Finally, there were 28 in- 
dividuals who had at one time or an- 
other engaged in college teaching, but 
who were now engaged in some other 
type of work. Thus, we were able to 
study a total of 658 men. These were all 
men who had been from 18 to 26 years 
old at the time they entered the Air 
Force as applicants for aviation cadet 


Table 1 


Subjects Taught by Elementary and 
Secondary School Teachers 








Subject Number 





Science, Mathematics 56 
English, Languages 12 
Social Studies 26 
Art, Music, Graphics 17 
Industrial Arts, Shop 35 
Business, Commercial 8 
Physical Education 31 
Vocational Agriculture 9 
Driver Education 4 
Guidance Counselor 10 
Elementary Education 39 
Other 3 





training in 1943. Thus, in 1959 their age 
range was from approximately 34 years 
to 42 years. In addition, we know that the 
men had all qualified on the Aviation 
Cadet Qualifying Examination in the 
1940's, on which the cutting score was 
about equivalent to the soth percentile 
of a high school senior group. 

The group of elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers worked in a wide 
range of specific subject areas. Some im- 
pression of the variety and the numbers 
in each may be found in Table 1. The 
college group was also highly variable 
with respect to the particular subject 
taught; the range and frequency of dif- 
ferent subject specializations can be seen 
in Table 2. The range of occupations en- 


Table 2 
Subjects Taught by College Teachers 








Subject Number 





Physical Science, Biological 
Science, Mathematics 

Engineering 

Agriculture, Forestry 

English, Languages 

Speech, Dramatics 

Art, Music 

History, Economics, 
Philosophy, etc. 

Accounting, Business Administra- 
tion, Marketing 

Psychology, Education 

Physical Education 

Other 





gaged in by those who had left teaching 
was too wide to permit us to represent it 
in a table. Occupations represented by 
three or more individuals include the 
following: electrical engineer, industrial 
sales engineer, mathematician, educa- 
tional director in industry, office man- 
ager, sales manager, mail carrier, insur- 
ance salesman, real estate broker, general 
farmer and livestock farmer. 
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Table 3 
Monthly Income Reported by Different Occupational Groups 





Classroom 


Monthly Income Teachers 


Administrators 





Ex-Classroom 
Teachers 


College 
Teachers 


Ex-College 
Teachers 





$1500 and over 
1000-1495 

900-995 
800-895 
700-795 
600-695 
500-595 
400-495 
300-395 
Under 300 
Not reported 
Median 


4 I 
10 2 
3 I 
14 5 
16 10 
34 20 
35 25 
22 9 
12 4 
3 re) 
19 2 
$610 
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Income 


Table 3 provides information on in- 
come for the members of the different 
subgroups as reported in 1959. A few 
individuals in each group failed to report 
their income, and the numbers of these 
are indicated in the table. In those cases 
in which teachers received only nine or 
ten monthly pay checks, their pay was 
pro-rated over the twelve-month period. 
Approximate median incomes are shown 
at the bottom of the table. 

In median income, the classroom teach- 
ers fell well below all the other groups. 
Those who had left teaching surpassed 
them by more than 25%. At the upper 
end of the range, the discrepancy be- 
comes even more marked. Only one 
teacher in 247 reported a monthly in- 
come of $800, while 20% of the group 
of ex-teachers reported incomes of this 
size. Those men who had gotten into ad- 
ministrative work in the schools fared 
somewhat better. Their median income 
was nearly the same as that of the men 
who had left teaching, but they too 
showed a deficiency in top-income jobs. 

When college teachers are compared 
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with ex-college teachers, the financial dis- 
parity is equally marked. Those who had 
left college teaching reported incomes 
averaging 25% higher than those who 
stayed on as college teachers. It is true 
in this case also that the difference is 
most marked at the upper end of the 
scale. 


Test Scores 


We may next compare the scores on 
the Air Crew Aptitude Tests for the 
members of our five different occupa- 
tional groups. In Table 4 the mean score 
is given for each of the five groups for 
each of the twenty tests. These means 
are reported in the form of standard 
scores in which the mean for the total 
population of aviation cadet applicants 
tested with this battery has been set at 
zero and the standard deviation of the 
total population has been set at 100. That 
is, a score of +50 signifies a score one- 
half standard deviation above the mean 
of the cadet-applicant population. This 
type of score has the advantage, of 
course, of direct comparability. 

Comparisons can be made between 





any two of the five groups in whose 
scores we are interested. The compari- 
sons that seem of most significance are 
the comparison of classroom teachers 
with ex-classroom teachers and of college 
teachers with ex-college teachers. With 
test data for 241 classroom teachers and 
165 ex-classroom teachers, any difference 
in standard scores as large as 20 is signifi- 
cant at the five per cent level. On this 
basis, there are three tests that show sig- 
nificant differences between the class- 
room teachers and ex-classroom teach- 
ers: reading comprehension, arithmetic 
reasoning, and mathematics. In each case 
the ex-classroom teachers performed sig- 
nificantly better than those still engaged 
in teaching. Since these are perhaps the 
most academic and intellectual of the 
tests in our battery, it appears that those 
who were academically more capable and 
talented tended to drop out of teaching 


and that those who remained as class- 
room teachers in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools were the less capable 
members of the original group. 

A comparison of the college teachers 
with the ex-college teachers suggests that 
the same type of relationship also holds. 
The numbers are too small, however, for 
the obtained differences to meet stand- 
ards of statistical significance. There is 
only one difference that is significant at 
the five per cent level—the difference 
between college teachers and ex-college 
teachers in arithmetic reasoning, the ad- 
vantage being in favor of the ex-college 
teachers. 

Administrators appear to have per- 
formed at least as well on these tests as 
the classroom teachers, and perhaps some- 
what better, but the differences between 
the two groups are not statistically sig- 
nificant for any test. It is not surprising 


Table 4 
Mean Standard Scores of Teachers and Ex-Teacher Groups on Aircrew Aptitude Tests 











Classroom Adminis- 
trators 


Teachers 


Ex-Classroom _ College 
Teachers Teachers 


Ex-College 
Teachers 





Reading Comprehension —13 
Mechanical Principles —22 
Dial & Table Reading —2 
Spatial Orientation II —4 
Spatial Orientation I -—3 
Numerical Operations I II 
Numerical Operations II 
Biographical Data-Pilot 
Biographical Data-Navigator 
Speed of Identification 
General Information-Navigator 
General Information-Pilot 
Arithmetic Reasoning 
Mathematics 
Rotary Pursuit 
Two Hard Coordination 
Complex Coordination 
Aiming Stress 
Discrimination Reaction Time 
Finger Dexterity 

N 


1 14 49 78 


—10 —4 10 39 


5 4 39 54 


-—4 —2 21 4 


I —8 32 23 

4 o 3! 35 

5 15 40 61 

—22 —25 —39 

18 21 17 50 


—4 -9 24 22 


21 15 68 80 
—17 I 

5 18 106 
13 23 95 
—I —40 

—18 —20 

—14 -5 

—18 I 

9 ; 40 

165 23 
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Table 5 


Sources of Major Satisfaction in Teaching 
Percents of teachers, administrators, and college faculty checking each of five 
sources as a major satisfaction 











Classroom 


College 


Teachers Administrators Teachers 





. Many contacts with young people. 

. Long vacations and free time. 

. Working with books and ideas. 

. Respected by people in the community. 
. Satisfactory pay and other benefits. 


83.7% 
29.6 
65.4 
39.5 
41.9 


75.0% 
32.1 
81.5 
32.0 
20.0 


90.5% 
18.4 
68.7 
50.4 
26.1 





to find that the college teachers did better 
than the elementary and high school 
teachers on practically all of the tests 
that have any intellectual flavor to them. 
It would be rather odd if this were not 
the case. 


Satisfaction in Teaching 


The next main section of our report 
has to do with the sources of satisfaction 
with the occupation of teaching on the 
one hand and of dissatisfaction and frus- 


tration on the other. These results are 
shown in Tables 5, 6, and 7. Table 5 
shows the frequency with which five ele- 
ments were reported as being major satis- 
factions for each of the three groups of 
individuals still in teaching. The two fac- 
tors which were most frequently men- 
tioned are “having many contacts with 
young people” and “working with books 
and ideas.” As expected, the first of these 
was mentioned more often by those 
working in the elementary and secondary 


Table 6 


Major Sources of Dissatisfaction and Frustration in Teaching 
Percents of teachers, administrators and college faculty checking each of 
eleven sources of dissatisfaction 








Source of Dissatisfaction 


Classroom 


College 


Teachers Administrators Teachers 





. Too many duties other than actual 
teaching. 
. Don’t really care for teaching. 
. School board or community interference. 
. Principal or supervisor difficult to 
work with. 
. Pay too low. 
. Large classes and overcrowded rooms. 
. Pupils not interested in learning, or 
disciplinary problems. 
. Lack of materials and equipment for 
teaching. 
. No chance for promotion. 
j. No intellectual stimulation. 
. Can never get completely away from kids. 


26.6% 
0.0 


5:7 


3-9 
40.2 
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fields and the second more often by 
those in college teaching. Relatively few 
mentioned long vacations and free time 
as a source of satisfaction, perhaps in part 
because they found it necessary to take 
some form of employment during holi- 
days in order to make a satisfactory an- 
nual income. Only about a third men- 
tioned respect by the people of the com- 


Classroom 
Teachers 


principal or supervisor, lack of oppor- 
tunity for promotion, and lack of in- 
tellectual stimulation. 

In spite of their dissatisfactions and 
frustrations, most of those who were 
still in teaching in 1959 appeared to be 
fairly definitely committed to the occu- 
pation for the future. The responses to a 
question on this point were as follows: 


College 


Administrators Teachers 





Almost certain to remain in education 
for my life career 

Will probably continue in education, 
as far as I can tell 

Undecided as to whether or not to 
continue in education 

Seriously considered switching to 
some other type of work 


54.7% 70.3% 


35.2 26.3 


59.3% 


33-3 


5.7 0.0 4.9 


4.5 3-4 2.5 





munity as a source of satisfaction, a fact 
consistent with a later indication that 
this factor is one that is frequently men- 
tioned as a source of dissatisfaction with 
work in teaching. 

Table 6 provides information on the fre- 
quency with which different sources of 
dissatisfaction or frustration in teaching 
were mentioned. First place goes without 
any question to a concern for pay. About 
40°%, of the group reported low pay as 
a major source of dissatisfaction to them, 
and another 40% or more reported this 
as a minor dissatisfaction. Running a fairly 
close second was the number of non- 
teaching duties teachers find they must 
carry in addition to the actual work of 
teaching their classes. Close behind this 
came concern with large classes and over- 
crowded rooms. Teachers in the public 
schools found lack of interest and dis- 
ciplinary problems among their pupils a 
frequent source of concern. Factors men- 
tioned by five to ten per cent of the 
teachers were school board or community 
interference, difficulty in working with 


Turning now to those who had left 
the field of teaching, we see in Table 7 
the reasons that they reported for their 
decision to leave the field and seek some 
other type of work. Once again, first rank 
in their choice of reasons was given to 
the fact that pay in teaching was too 
low. Following closely behind this was 
the opportunity to embark upon some 
other good job. These two factors prob- 
ably interact in that the person who is 
dissatisfied with the pay in teaching is 
eager to seize another good job oppor- 
tunity when it offers itself. Lack of op- 
portunity for a promotion ran a poor 
third to the two reasons mentioned above. 
A number of other factors were men- 
tioned as influential by from five to ten 
percent of those filling out the question- 
naire. 

It is interesting to note that less than 
10% of those who left the field of teach- 
ing mentioned dislike for teaching as a 
major reason, and very few indeed in- 
dicated having left the field because they 
felt they were not very good at teaching. 
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Table 7 


Reasons for Leaving Teaching 
Percents of ex-school and ex-college teachers checking each of fourteen factors. 











Reasons for Leaving Teaching 


Pay was too low. 

I wasn’t very good at teaching. 

. Classes too large and rooms crowded. 
. Had a chance at another good job. 


rom mean of 


problems. 


. No chance for promotion. 
No intellectual stimulation. 
. Could never get away from kids. 
. Found the indoor work too confining 


al ho 


B 


. Too many duties other than actual teaching. 

. Found I didn’t really like classroom teaching. 
Schoolboard or community interference with my work. t : 4.0 4.0 
. Principal or supervisor was difficult to get along with. : ; 4.0 8.0 


Pupils not interested in learning, or disciplinary 


Materials and equipment for teaching were lacking. 


School teachers _ College teachers 





Minor 

reason 
8.0% 
8.0 


Minor 
reason 
26.0% 


Major 
reason 


16.0% 
8.0 


Major 


59.3 22.2 
4.0 12.0 
4.0 12.0 
52.0 24.0 


wn 


4.0 24.0 
0.0 12.0 
20.0 16.0 
4.0 20.0 
0.0 4.0 
4.0 12.0 
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One does not know how insightful these 
judgments were. However, if we accept 
them at face value it appears that lack 
of interest or of ability were rarely fac- 
tors causing teachers to leave the profes- 
sion. 

A certain amount of nostalgia for the 
role of teacher is shown by those who 
had left teaching. In response to the 
question “How do you now feel about 
returning to teaching?” responses were 
as follows: 


Wouldn't consider it under any circumstances. 


there?” The ex-teachers were asked, 
“What would be most important in get- 
ting you back into teaching?” The free 
responses of the men were coded and 
classified. As many as four codes were 
recorded for a given man if he indicated 
as many as four different factors. The 
categories of response and the frequency 
with which each was given are indicated 
in Table 8. (Since each man could mark 
several responses, the totals do not add up 
to 100%. 

Ex-school 

Teachers 


Ex-college 
Teachers 





23.4% 11.5% 


Sometimes think I might if conditions were improved. 47.5 46.2 
Would like to get back into teaching sometime. 25.3 34.6 


Definitely plan to teach again. 


3-8 7-7 





One further question was asked of 
both present and past teacher groups. 
The teachers were asked, “What do you 
feel would be most important in getting 
men into education and keeping them 
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And Money Still 


Once again, financial considerations 
seemed to swamp all others. This factor 
was mentioned by 80 to 90% of those 





still in education as either teachers or 
administrators. It was the factor most 
frequently mentioned by those who had 
left teaching. The next most frequent 
category was one dealing with working 
conditions. Included in this category 
were such things as class size, materials 
and equipment, and extra nonteaching 
duties. Third place in most groups went 
to the category designated “status” and 
was a reiteration of the feelings expressed 
in the structured questions that the role 
of the teacher in the community is a less 
respected one than it has been in the past. 
Factors mentioned by smaller percent- 
ages of the respondents include oppor- 
tunities for advancement, various types 
of fringe benefits, a higher quality of per- 
sonnel in the schools as associates and 
supervisors, better opportunities to work 
for advanced degrees, and a wide range 
of personal considerations and miscel- 
laneous factors. 

The total teacher group was divided 
on two bases to see whether factors could 
be identified which relate to sources of 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction. One basis 
of classification was reported income. 


The top half of the group in terms of 
reported income was compared with the 
bottom half. Not unexpectedly, more of 
those with high income reported pay and 
other benefits as a source of satisfaction 
and more of those with low income re- 
ported low pay and large classes and 
overcrowded rooms as sources of dis- 
satisfaction. Furthermore, more of those 
with a high income indicated a strong 
cornmitment to continue in education as 
a permanent career. None of the other 
differences between the groups were sta- 
tistically significant. 

A second comparison was made be- 
tween those who were in the top half of 
the total group in terms of reading com- 
prehension score and those who were in 
the bottom half on reading comprehen- 
sion. It was thought that perhaps the 
sources of satisfaction of the abler in- 
dividuals might be different from those 
for the intellectually less able. However, 
no statistically significant differences 
were found between the two halves of 
the group classified in terms of test per- 
formance. Apparently, satisfactions and 
dissatisfactions are common for teachers 


Table 8 


Factors Mentioned as Important for Getting Self (or Other Men) into Education 
and Holding Them There 








Classroom Adminis- 
Teachers trators 


Ex-Classroom 
Teachers 


College 
Teachers 


Ex-College 
Teachers 





. Salary 89.9% 
. Advancement 13.4 
. Benefits 10.0 8.4 
. Working conditions 29.2 
Status 
Better school personnel 
. Living conditions 
Personal considerations 
. Factors related to 
teacher education 
. Miscellaneous 


No response 


S| 


86.8% 
6.8 
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at all levels of ability, and differences in 
ability level within the group are not 
an important factor in differentiating the 
sources of satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
in the teaching profession. 


Summary 


A study was made of 250 classroom 
teachers, 126 school administrators, 82 
college teachers, 172 ex-school teachers 
and 28 ex-college teachers, all of whom 
had taken a common battery of aptitude 
tests in the Air Force in 1943. It was 
found that those who left public school 
teaching had been significantly superior 
to those who were still classroom teachers 
on tests of reading comprehension, arith- 
metic reasoning, and mathematics. There 
was a suggestion of similar differences 
between those who had left and those 
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who had remained in college teaching. 
The higher ability of the nonteachers 
was paralleled by higher income. 

The primary dissatisfaction of the 
teacher group was with pay. Other focal 
points of concern were inadequate status, 
duties other than teaching, and lack of 
interest by pupils. The general pattern of 
concerns and satisfactions was much the 
same for the different teacher groups, 
and was not related to intellectual ability 
as indicated by 1943 test results. 
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For the Record 


The inauguration 
and the citizen’s ballot 


AMERICANS THIS MONTH launch the New 
Year—and may it be a happy one 
throughout the world—by inaugurating 
a new President and by beginning to 
reap the political harvest of the ballots 
sown last November. Politics in the 
United States, representing the methods 
by which questions of power are dealt 
with in a context of freedom, have ac- 
quired a crucial global significance; and 
education for political wisdom has be- 
come a necessity for all of us. With 
voting one of the central privileges and 
responsibilities of democratic citizenship, 
the matter of political education is one 
that it is well to keep sharply in focus 
as we begin a new administration. In this 
frame of reference, several issues in our 
most recent election seem worth special 
attention in our schools and colleges as 
well as in the formal corridors of gov- 
ernment. 

One issue has to do with the electoral 


college. If the choice of a President is a ° 


genuinely federal enterprise, based on the 
votes of the American people themselves, 
then this institution may have outlived 
its usefulness. It seems clear that the dis- 


tribution of electoral votes is far less 
than a genuine reflection of the popular 
vote. It steers an uncertain and anxious 
course between the Scylla of a mislead- 
ing indication of the people’s will and 
the worse Charybdis of electing a candi- 
date whom the people have actually re- 
pudiated. In addition, the procedure of 
requiring citizens to cast their ballots for 
uncommitted electors—as was the case 
in Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi— 
puts the power of choice in a sharply re- 
stricted number of hands and violates the 
principle of franchise as Americans have 
come to conceive it. That principle holds 
that the vote of every citizen counts, re- 
gardless of the popularity or unpopular- 
ity of his choice in his region. 

Even more important, the closeness of 
our recent presidential race poses some 
fascinating questions for a democratic 
society. The two basic facts giving rise 
to these queries are these: First, President 
Kennedy won his office with the support 
of less than 51% of those voting, and 
second, in spite of the record turnout at 
the polls, less than two-thirds of those 
eligible to vote actually did so. This level 
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of participation, incidentally, is essen- 
tially par for the American political 
course. It has not been exceeded since 
1900, when 74 per cent of the adult 
population exercised the franchise. In 
elections when the Presidency is not at 
issue, our participation typically drops 
to about 45 per cent. 

Remembering the significance for the 
world as well as for the nation of U. S. 
politics, does not the fact of such a nar- 
row margin between Presidential victor 
and vanquished (and a division of 55-45 
per cent is a virtual “landslide”) require 
as full and as wise an exercise of the vote 
as possible? There are those, of course, 
who argue that the “full” and the “wise” 
expression of political choice are differ- 
ent and even somewhat opposed things. 
Even such people as Clinton Rossiter, 
Andrew Hacker, and Robert and Leona 
Train Rienow were publishing last fall 
various changes on the theme that the 
eligible voter who did not go to the polls 
tended to be the uninformed and un- 
motivated and that he might better stay 
at home than be urged to cast a ballot 
out of ignorance or in spite of indecision. 
Professor Rossiter even advanced the 
rather persuasive notion that the weak- 
ness in our “electoral performance is a 
strange sign of strength of our democ- 
racy.” His contention is that because we 
have confidence that our society will be 
relatively well governed and because we 
expect little difference in governmental 
quality as a result of our elections, we 
approach the ballot box with less than 
ardor. With approval, he quotes David 
Riesman’s observation that political indif- 
ference grows out of knowing “enough 
about politics to reject it, enough about 
political information to refuse it, enough 
about . . . political responsibilities . . . to 
evade them.” 

There is a point here that certainly 
bears on wholesale get-out-the-vote ef- 
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forts. But the point does not obscure the 
ominous idea that much of our non- 
participation at the polls reflects ignor- 
ance, and certainly not all our indiffer- 
ence is an indication of serenity about 
our own government or America’s con- 
tribution through governmental channels 
to the world. Most of all, this comfort 
with one-third of our people neglecting 
the right of political choice is no answer 
to the clear desirability of a higher de- 
gree of informed participation. Both ig- 
norance and a sense of being uninvolved 
are inimical to the assumptions on which 
our political system rests. 

Political education, then, is something 
demanded by our way of coping with 
governmental problems and the necessity 
for apportioning power within a social 
framework of freedom and individual 
responsibility. Such nonpartisan groups 
as the American Heritage Foundation 
and the League of Women Voters have 
rendered yeoman service on this score. It 
is quite possible that schools and colleges 
could profitably join hands with such 
organizations. But it seems unnecessarily, 
even dangerously, late to postpone politi- 
cal education to the postschool years. A 
sense of involvement, clarity about prin- 
ciples, a mastery of the techniques for 
learning about political issues, and pride 
in the right of franchise are things that 
can be developed reasonably early, but 
their full development may require time. 
The challenge of building an electorate 
committed not to party or candidate but 
to the process of democratic political 
choice is a vital and exciting one. Just as 
one may hope that the new administra- 
tion may find an opportunity to re-ex- 
amine the role of the electoral college, 
so one hopes that our educational institu- 
tions will make the opportunity to create 
a progressively informed enthusiasm for 
the basic right of American citizenship— 
the right of the ballot—EJS 





ROGER M. BLOUGH 
Chairman of the Board 
United States Steel 


Partnership in purpose 


Many oF Us in industry, as well as in 
other walks of life, have heard so much 
about the interdependence of education 
and business that we are inclined to over- 
emphasize one or another of their dis- 
tinctive aspects without pausing to assess 
fully the underlying and common pur- 
pose upon which the necessary and un- 
ending partnership between education 
and business is constructed. 

It is readily accepted that educational 
institutions, both public and private, are 
largely sustained by the physical and fi- 
nancial products of industry. Without 
the generation of physical wealth and 
financial means by people working to- 
gether in productive groups, there could 
be neither the abundance of public and 
private places of learning in our land, 
nor support for the earnest and capable 
teachers who stir the curiosity of young 
minds. At the same time, it is also readily 
agreed that those same centers of learn- 
ing supply an ever increasing number of 
youths who join industrial groups and 
become the newer productive members 
of the partnership. 

The interdependence and the mutual- 
ity between education and industry is 
thus clearly discernible. For what affects 
favorably or unfavorably the health and 
productivity of business also affects with 
equal impact education’s ultimate re- 
sources. By the same token, if the educa- 
tional partner supplies the business part- 
ner with individuals who have greater 


skills, richer personal resources, and use- 
ful work habits, the competence of the 
industrial end of the partnership is neces- 
sarily enhanced. One might justly con- 
clude from this brief analysis that the 
one partner supplies the physical capital 
while the other furnishes the intellectual 
capital without which, of course, the 
partnership would become sterile. 


The Creation of Competence 


While as a limited view, this conclu- 
sion may be an apt one, there is much 
more to this partnership among free men 
who are determined to remain free than 
is generally recognized. For the under- 
lying purpose of both partners is sub- 
stantially identical. To me, that purpose 
is the creating of competence, the de- 
veloping of excellence in a variety of 
competencies, and the satisfying of the 
inborn human need to be useful and 
productive. 

Any background of experience in edu- 
cation that I might have is quite limited, 
although it is true that, in common with 
many others in business, I had a turn at 
teaching in public schools. I am sure 
that the ideas of education we had in that 
small school in the Pocono region of 
Pennsylvania must long since have 
yielded to the improvements and embel- 
lishments of more than three decades of 
new thinking. But in looking back after 
many years in business, I am struck by 
the truth of the French proverb that the 
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more things change, the more they re- 
main the same. For the extent of the in- 
terdependence and common purpose of 
both education and industry and the 
similarity of the educational processes 
in both fields never occurred to me when 
I was a teacher. 

In our Pocono village, our small group 
of teachers was attempting to develop 
younger minds to become more com- 
petent and useful in the various services 
they would subsequently perform. Sim- 
ilarly, now that I am engaged in business 
with a different and larger group of 
people, I find that we spend a great deal 
of our time trying to improve our abil- 
ities and effectiveness in our appointed 
tasks—all to the end of achieving the 
same purpose of increased competence 
and usefulness. 

To put it another way, we who are in 
business are still deeply involved in edu- 
cation, and the common goal for which 
we as educators and as businessmen con- 
stantly strive is the discovery of better 
means of developing our talents, the 
achievement of greater mastery over the 
jobs we do, the learning of how better 
to satisfy that deep-seated need for be- 
ing useful and productive. The mone- 
tary measurements by which the world 
rewards that mastery are stimulating and 
certainly have their constructive place. 
But in satisfying that underlying need 
for being useful and that urge for excel- 
lence lies the greater reward in both 
education and industry or in any other 
kind of human activity. 


Education in Industry 


Moreover, the methods by which in- 
dustry and education pursue our under- 
lying purpose have much in common. 
We at United States Steel have pioneered 
a number of educational programs among 
ourselves. You would naturally expect 
this to happen when you realize United 
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States Steel activities are greatly influ- 
enced by the more than 10,000 college 
graduates who work in our mills, lab- 
oratories, and offices. Of this number, 
some 6,000 are engineers and scientists. 
And each year 500 to 600 college grad- 
uates are recruited to strengthen our 
professional staff. In addition, we have a 
number of important self-help programs 
that are, I believe, illustrative. 

In the mills we have a Trades Appren- 
tice Training Program which is recog- 
nized for its high standards in this coun- 
try and abroad. These skilled employees 
are not only encouraged to develop their 
special abilities, but they also learn the 
basic economics of business and the role 
of industry in the community. Last Au- 
gust, about 1,200 employees were taking 
part in this Trades Apprentice Training 
Program. 

Perhaps the most important part of all 
inside training arises through on-the-job 
supervision. In 1960, approximately 
13,000 employees took part in formal 
programs of one type or another. In en- 
larging their own abilities, these people 
in steel are raising their own standards 
and perhaps even helping to raise the 
standards of others. Nor does this im- 
provement apply to technical skills alone. 
While we stress techniques, of course, 
we also emphasize safety measures and 
industrial economics. 

For those several thousand participants 
who wish to move even farther along 
the high road of self-improvement, we 
sponsor an Advanced Technical Study 
Program, which offers voluntary even- 
ing classes. These courses, for which only 
a nominal registration fee of $5 a semes- 
ter is charged, range from steel plant 
design and metallurgy, statistics and 
standard cost accounting, to effective 
speaking, reading, and report writing. 

United States Steel employs more than 
1,500 research scientists and technicians 





who are active in widely diversified 
fields. Many specialized opportunities are 
provided for the professional advance- 
ment of these scientists and engineers, 
and our Research and Technology De- 
partment has established a plan to aid 
and encourage eligible employees to take 
advanced academic work. Similarly, a 
limited number of promising young ex- 
ecutives take part in management train- 
ing programs conducted by about fif- 
teen institutions, including the graduate 
schools of business at Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Indiana, Michigan, Stanford, 
California, and Carnegie Tech. Half-a- 
hundred employees typically attend such 
institutions annually. 

Our own doors have been opened to 
teachers and students to give them a 
greater understanding of the function- 
ing of industry through plant tours and 
summer and part-time employment pro- 
grams. We have encouraged an inter- 
change of experts between educational 
institutions and our group, for there is 
a never-ending need for the experience 
gained by exposure to different environ- 
ments. Business-Industry-Education Days 
and Education-Business-Industry Days 
have been sponsored in an effort to in- 
crease the mutial understanding of edu- 
cators and businessmen. 

Another concern common to education 
and industry is that of communications. 
No skill is more important in contempo- 
rary life than that of communication. In- 
dustry has done something to improve 
communication within its own group 
and with others in the public generally, 
but there is much more to do. Poor 
communications is a key reason for mis- 
understanding and cross-purpose. For ex- 
ample, whatever industry can do to trans- 
late technical language into clear, simple 
prose enlarges our opportunities to un- 
derstand, learn, and advance. My asso- 
ciates in this endeavor believe that a 


strong liberal arts background forms a 
common bond between men which usu- 
ally helps bridge the hiatuses among vari- 
ous specializations—as one example, the 
ominous chasm lying between the sci- 
entist and the rest of us. Through com- 
munications, industry can do much 
toward enabling people to understand 
enough of the elements of some of the 
complicated sciences to get specific tasks 
accomplished. 


International Responsibility 


But this fundamental partnership in 
purpose between education and industry 
to which we refer is especially important 
in a new world with newly emerging 
free nations seeking the intellectual 
capital that comes with more adequate 
education. Voluntary enterprise and edu- 
cational institutions are here again inter- 
dependent and have a mutuality of pur- 
pose. In the last great world conflict, 
U. S. industry became the schoolroom 
for scientists and technicians from all 
over the free world, just as were the 
great universities. In the postwar period, 
American industry has moved abroad 
with its own personnel serving wittingly 
or unwittingly an educational end and 
with its facilities serving as the labora- 
tory of the free world. 

Also, many from abroad have come to 
this country for training and experience. 
One of the most interesting programs of 
cooperation and mutual benefit on an in- 
ternational scale is INSTEP, the Indian 
Steel Training and Educational Program 
in the United States. This is a joint un- 
dertaking of American steel companies 
and philanthropic and educational or- 
ganizations, and, as such, is another ex- 
ample in operation of the partnership of 
education and business. 

Although India is graduating an in- 
creasing number of engineers each year, 
formal training alone is not enough. 
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These engineers feel they need practical 
on-the-job training to operate India’s 
growing steel industry and to supervise 
thousands of Indian workers. Because 
India believes it still lacks the facilities 
for large scale on-the-job training, sev- 
eral types of voluntary groups from the 
United States have cooperated to help 
fill this vital need. For without trained 
manpower, India cannot grow to be 
strong industrially and fulfill the pressing 
needs of her people. Accordingly, the 
Ford Foundation, American technical 
universities such as Carnegie Institute, 
Case Institute, the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Lehigh University, and 
Youngstown University, and a group of 
American steel companies with highly 
developed training programs have all 
joined in one of the most helpful ven- 
tures in training of modern times. In this 
collaborative effort, all parties benefitted, 
each contributing the abilities inherent in 
its group. In so doing, the entire free 
world gained by strengthening the basic 
social capital of India. It did this by 
training manpower. 

This kind of cooperation between vol- 
untary groups strengthens the fiber of 
American democracy and world free- 
dom. Such projects can win for America 
a warm place in the hearts of the hopeful 
millions throughout the world. Based on 
a sense of personal responsibility and self- 
reliance, enterprises of this kind illustrate 
a further instance of voluntary partner- 
ship between education and industry in 
which their common basic purpose is ad- 
vanced. At the same time, together they 
meet one of the grave demands of the 
modern age and furnish assistance toward 
the achievement of a sound social order. 


Educational Facilities 


In our internal education program, we 
support the use of new teaching tools 
and techniques. With the present short- 
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age of good teachers in industry, it is 
vital to extend the effectiveness of the 
outstanding teacher. Television, radio, 
films, and other audio-visual aids, used 
correctly and prudently, have helped us 
to improve both the quality and quantity 
of the education for employees. 

A film produced by United States 
Steel, “Plan for Learning,” won an NEA 
School Bell Award a year ago for “dis- 
tinguished public service advertising in 
behalf of education.” This color film tells 
the story of how the people of one com- 
munity learned to work together to build 
a much needed new school. 

Another way in which our common 
basic purpose can be advanced is with 
the aid of adequate facilities. At this 
point in our advancement as a nation, all 
of us will agree that one of our great 
needs is for new school construction. 
The buildings in which our children are 
taught should be warm, well-lighted, 
airy, and safe. We must be able to put 
them up quickly and reasonably. United 
States Steel research has bent its efforts 
toward providing school buildings which 
meet these requirements, and it has come 
up with a method of constructing schools 
of colorful porcelain-enameled steel 
sheets. These buildings of steel window 
wall designs, already in use in many 
communities, practically eliminate ex- 
terior maintenance and combine safety, 
function, and beauty. Education need not 
be the bounden slave of architectural 
drabness and inconvenience to be effec- 
tive. Learning is advanced, not retarded, 
by adequate tools and facilities, and this 
is another area in which industry can be 
imaginatively helpful. 

United States Steel is among those in 
industry that have encouraged the de- 
velopment of courses in atomic age 
physics and: modern chemistry on Con- 
tinental Classroom. This academic year 
Continental Classroom is also presenting 





courses in contemporary mathematics. 
These courses are televised daily by more 
than 150 stations throughout the country 
to a combined audience of over 500,000. 
Who gains? Both education and indus- 
try gain, and their common purpose, at 
least in one opinion, is very well served 
indeed. 

In the area of aid to education, the 
United States Steel Foundation provides 
operating help to virtually every ac- 
credited private four-year college in the 
nation. The Foundation has a leadership- 
institution-aid plan to provide significant 
assistance to great private universities on 
a sustained basis. It helps unaccredited 
colleges secure accreditation and to ob- 
tain more aid from alumni. It recently 
received the first award of the In- 
dependent College Funds of America 
for leadership in advancing and sup- 
porting the liberal arts colleges of the 
nation. 

The Foundation also assists colleges to 
use their available resources through bet- 
ter scientific management of them. It 
seeks to further scholarship and excel- 
lence in general by grants which encour- 
age the parallel growth of the humanities 
and the sciences. Graduate study assist- 
ance to about 70 outstanding young ad- 
vanced students is also provided by the 
Foundation in numerous areas from mu- 
sic to metallurgy. The Foundation helps 
major educational associations to alert 
America to its educational needs, and it 
aids libraries, supports research library 
centers, and otherwise furthers the use 
of better teaching methods. 

It should also be said that the work of 
United States Steel in the educational 
field is mentioned not because it is unique, 
but because it is illustrative of what cor- 
porations can do and are doing. Many 
other corporations are equally interested 
in furthering the partnership objectives 
of industry and education. 


Economics and Politics 


All of us recall that when the Russians 
launched Sputnik I, the event precipi- 
tated a nationwide debate about our edu- 
cational system. Although I think it fair 
to state that the passage of time has 
shown much of the criticism to be un- 
warranted, the debate did lead to a 
healthy re-examination of the organi- 
zation and content of education pro- 
grams. 

In the three years since Sputnik, as one 
would expect under our democratic sys- 
tem, there has been evidence of faster 
and more useful changes in the educa- 
tional system than our friendliest critics 
had hoped. Most of these improvements 
have come about in the fields of science, 
mathematics, and engineering, but I hope 
that similar improvements will be ex- 
tended to the field of economics. For 
many of our great issues of today are 
economic ones which must be decided in 
the political arena. People who decide 
these vital economic issues can do so in- 
telligently only if they are widely and 
deeply informed. Is this not a further 
area for useful and mutual exploration? 

We now engage in nationwide debates 
about the rate of economic growth. The 
very fact of our debates is wholesome, 
but it demonstrates our need to under- 
stand more fully the sources of our 
growth. This is certainly an area in which 
our educational institutions and our in- 
dustrial enterprises, upon whom the task 
of providing economic growth largely 
falls, can give our country and its people 
knowledge and counsel. 

Lest I be misunderstood, may I quickly 
say that I would be the first to agree that 
while business has a partnership interest 
in the matter of economics, it has no 
right (nor, I believe, does it have any 
desire) to dictate the teaching of eco- 
nomics or of any other subject in our 
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educational institutions. On the other 
hand, industrial groups are one of the 
practitioners of economics, and I think 
they can help their partners, the educa- 
tors, by making available their industrial 
experience as to what works and what 
does not work in economics affairs. And 
may I again hasten to say that I be- 
lieve any partnership is a two-way street 
and that industry has much need of 
assistance from the educators in this 
area. 

In line with our policy of extending 
our help on economic education when- 
ever possible, we cooperate with dis- 
tinguished educators associated with such 
organizations as the American Economics 
Association, the Council for the Ad- 
vancement of Secondary Education, and 
the Joint Council for Economic Educa- 
tion. The last named supports workshops 
which provide more extensive and better 
training in economics for teachers, par- 
ticularly those in the secondary schools 
and teachers colleges. These workshops 
are illustrative of the benefits that can 
emerge from coéperative efforts by edu- 
cation and industry. 

Further, some members of our group 
have worked on local school boards, Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, and special 
curriculum committees to foster aware- 
ness of the importance of making a place 
for economics in the high school cur- 
riculum, for high school is the last chance 
for formal instruction in economics for 
great masses of our youth. Some studies 
show that 7 out of 10 students who en- 
ter high school do not go on to college. 
The main question is not whether eco- 
nomics should be taught in the high 
schools, but the kind and quality of 
economics to be taught in the high 
schools. 

In considering the most constructive 
steps that may be taken to cooperate 
with our educational partners in the fight 
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for greater economic competence, three 
specific suggestions may have some merit. 
First, to improve high school instruction 
in economics, a special Continental Class- 
room course for teachers in economic 
problems and analysis would be useful. 
Second, more summer workshops in eco- 
nomics for teachers of the social studies 
in our secondary schools would ensure 
a greater sensitivity to economic issues 
and a broader base from which economic 
problems could be discussed in our class- 
rooms. Third, the development of sup- 
plementary teaching aids, especially in 
industrial economics, would permit the 
more vivid presentation of economics, 
especially if these new devices are dove- 
tailed with existing standard teaching 
materials. 

It must be apparent to all that current 
developments in our own country and 
knowledge of international efforts to 
stabilize currencies have made all of us, 
including teachers, students, and the gen- 
eral public, more aware of the issues in- 
volved in the continuing battle against 
inflation and the necessity for economic 
growth with stability. We are all the 
more understanding of the need for im- 
proved taxation programs which will 
recognize the value of incentives in en- 
terprise, an increased understanding of 
the unique characteristics of our vibrant 
economy, and a keener realization of the 
close relationship between voluntarism 
in economic life and voluntarism in po- 
litical life. 

There is also, I believe, a heightened 
national sensitivity to the significance of 
the voluntary competitive productive 
groups we call corporations in our in- 
dustrial society in creating innovation 
and national growth. Along with educa- 
tional institutions, these groups have 
written stirring chapters in our success- 
ful struggle to maintain our lead in sci- 
ence and technology. 





Community Obligations 


At the same time there is a growing 
realization on the part of the many per- 
sons who constitute our corporations of 
their growing social responsibility in 
this country. The voluntary participa- 
tion by people in business in community 
activities, of which education is certainly 
a major part, is one way this realization 
of responsibility manifests itself, and it is 
an ever-broadening aspect of the genius 
of the American people. 

And that brings us back to the essen- 
tials of the partnership between educa- 
tion and industry, for both are com- 
posed of voluntary groups of people who 
by working together can enhance their 
efforts. It also shows us how we can 
move most effectively toward the ad- 
vancement of that common underlying 
purpose of achieving competence and 
fulfilling the sense of usefulness to which 
I referred. 

But today there is an added urgency 
in this quest for competence. In the 
earlier days of this century, the job of 
education was, while a very necessary 


one, more or less on the optional side, 
both from the standpoint of the schools 
and the corporate group. Today inter- 
national tensions, although always pres- 
ent to a degree in history, have quick- 
ened our resolution to succeed. And to 
the purpose of satisfying our underlying 
desire for human usefulness has been 
added the compulsion to preserve our 
physical well-being and our existence as 
free men. Consequently, each of us ex- 
periences more directly than ever before 
a compelling sense of obligation to seek 
excellence and usefulness. The partner- 
ship between education and industry is 
one of mounting value to mankind. 

That we have responded to this time 
of need is borne out by all of the posi- 
tive things that have happened in educa- 
tion in recent years. These indicate an 
awakening of this sense of immediacy 
and of serious responsibility upon which 
our destiny depends. This is the hope 
our nation can hold out to the world— 
a hope based on solid accomplishment 
and unwavering purpose in which the 
partnership between education and in- 
dustry plays no mean part. 
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Readers CE 


4 


“ 


Dr. Jobn L. Holland, our January cor- 
respondent, bas been recently in the news 
because of his informed criticism of col- 
lege scholarship policies and practices. 
Trained as a counseling psychologist, Dr. 
Holland earned his Pb.D. at the University 
of Minnesota, directed the Vocational 
Counseling Center at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and served as chief of the Voca- 
tional Counseling Service at the Perry 
Point, Maryland, Veterans Administration 
Hospital. Since 1956 he has been director 
of research for the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation. In his present letter, be 
expresses the views that have grown out of 
his vigorous investigative program for that 
agency. 


A few weeks ago, my suburban paper 
reported that a Stanley Upright, just re- 
turned from a vacation in the Bahamas, 
was leaving soon to enter one of our 
more famous universities on a scholar- 
ship. This seemingly trivial item re- 
minded me of the many Stanley Uprights 
who annually receive scholarships which 
they do not need—except as they “need” 
them to attend the “right” colleges. 

We have in this country a whole folk- 
lore about higher education. One par- 
ticularly influential set of folk beliefs re- 
lates to the comparative quality of dif- 
ferent colleges. According to these tales, 
there are certain schools which are the 
“best,” and the student who attends them 
will perforce receive a “good education.” 
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It is natural enough that the outstanding 
student, accepting these beliefs as facts, 
wants to go to the “best” college rather 
than to the local university, where he 
feels his talents will not be properly de- 
veloped. 

Students are not the only ones who 
accept our educational folklore without 
challenge. So also do most professional 
educators, high school counselors, and 
the administrators of scholarship funds. 
Our folk beliefs might never have been 
questioned had not a variety of pres- 
sures—the expanding population, the ris- 
ing costs of education, the nation’s need 
for college-trained people—forced us to 
take a closer look at our educational sys- 
tem and practices. This enforced scru- 
tiny has revealed that these “prestige” 
tales may be fantasy rather than fact— 
that the expensive colleges may mot nec- 
essarily be the best. Early studies of col- 
lege “productivity” helped to foster this 
folklore; more recent studies indicate 
that a college’s “productivity” may de- 
pend more on the quality of its incoming 
students than on any attributes of the 
college itself. In addition to being out- 
moded, the “prestige” folklore is harm- 
ful when it affects our policies regarding 
the awarding of scholarships. 

Scholarships even today are chiefly 
used to attract good students away from 





one college and to another one, thereby 
enhancing the quality and reputation of 
the latter. Although lip service is paid to 
the ideal that scholarships should go to 
needy students who would otherwise not 
be able to attend college, in practice they 
are generally given to the “right” stu- 
dents rather than the needy ones. Only 
a few scholarship winners actually need 
financial assistance to attend an accredited 
college; a large proportion of our limited 
scholarship funds are going to relatively 
well-to-do students who want to attend 
expensive colleges. This situation exists 
in part because a few colleges control a 
large proportion of the scholarship funds. 

The current wave of interest by col- 
lege administrators in student loans and 
extensive scholarship programs may give 
rise to heavy tuition increases—almost 
the reverse of helping needy students to 
get an education. There are, of course, 
serious difficulties in financing private 
higher education, but the problem of 
educating our needy and able students is 
obviously only compounded by practices 
making for higher tuition charges. 

Further, many have assumed that the 
most creative student is the one who 
achieves the best marks. Scholarship spon- 
sors have consequently relied heavily on 
test scores and grades in choosing stu- 
dents. But the assumed positive relation- 
ship between academic achievement and 
creative performance has not been sup- 
ported by a variety of research studies of 
both adolescents and adults. 

Where does this leave us? While some 
may feel that these indications and in- 
terpretations are discouraging, the situa- 
tion has its bright side. It gives inde- 
pendent scholarship sponsors a new 
freedom (and a responsibility) to experi- 
ment, to take risks and learn from them, 
to explore new avenues of approach. 

The first question to be answered is: 
What should be the primary function of 


a scholarship program? If we agree that 
it is more important to foster our na- 
tional intellectual resources than it is to 
enhance the reputations of particular col- 
leges, then we will seek out needy and 
able students and encourage their attend- 
ance at accredited colleges. With that 
purpose in mind, several steps are im- 
plied. 

First, the student’s “financial need” 
might well be defined as the funds he 
needs to attend a nearby college, not 
some distant and more expensive school. 
The money required to send one student 
to one of the more expensive institutions 
would support two or three students at a 
less expensive college. Second, we should, 
when selecting scholarship winners from 
a group of superior applicants, make 
greater use of criteria of creative poten- 
tial. This means, however, that we must 
learn more about how to predict post- 
college achievement. After all, good 
grades in college are not ends in them- 
selves. 

If we took these basic steps, then we 
could ask important questions about the 
effects which different colleges have on 
students. Assuming that the purpose of a 
college education is to help the student 
toward a rich degree of fulfillment, we 
need to learn more about how and why 
different colleges succeed or fail in this 
purpose. Although some colleges have 
made claims to a magical educative 
power, very little is actually known 
about the effects’ which different col- 
leges have on different students. 

Until we admit the inadequacy of 
what we know about such matters, no 
progress can be made. Our defense is 
usually to excuse our ignorance on the 
grounds that we lack sufficient funds or 
equipment or data; but it is more likely 
that we have failed to move because of 
our blind acceptance of some cherished 
beliefs about educational practices and 
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reputations. In brief, our educational 
folklore has served to inhibit any con- 
certed attempt to learn what we are 
doing when we award scholarships and 
what institutions specifically contribute 
to the development of students. 

Joun L. Hottanp 
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The Record is eager to publish readers’ let- 
ters of from 300 to a maximum of 1,000 words, 
written either in response to notions expressed 
in its pages or as commentary on other mat- 
ters of educational concern. Your ideas, clarifi- 
cations, and rebuttals will be welcomed, and 
while only a limited few may be printed, all 
will be read with deep interest and apprecia- 
tion. 





HOWARD E. SMOKLER 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


The dilemmas of freedom 


Hayek, F. A. The Constitution of Liberty. 
Chicago: Univer. of Chicago Press, 1960. 
Pp. x + 570. $7.50. 

Meiklejohn, A. Political Freedom. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1960 (rev.). Pp. 
xxv + 166. $3.50. 

Muller, H. J. Issues of Freedom: Paradoxes 
and Promises. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1960. Pp. xv + 170. $3.50. 

Shotwell, J. T. The Long Way to Free- 
dom. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1960. 
Pp. 640. $7.50. 


Here are Four books, each dealing in its 
own fashion with the problem of free- 
dom. The concept which these authors 
have attempted to analyze is one of the 
most difficult to be found in moral phi- 
losophy. Freedom is, in the technical 
sense, an ambiguous term, but at least 
two different meanings have been dis- 
tinguished: In one, freedom is identified 
with the absence of coercion; in the 
other, it is a capacity to choose on the 
basis of a rational criterion. 

In order for a man to be free, other 
men must fulfill certain obligations. 
Legal codes and economic arrangements, 
cultural ideals and physical tools must all 
conform to a certain pattern if freedom 
is to be realized. And, inevitably, queries 
arise about the value of freedom in com- 
parison with other desired goals. Evalua- 
tions must be made. And so, beside the 
difficulties of definition spring up the 
complexities of valuation. 


Liberals, whose main political concern 
has been the maintenance and defense of 
liberty, have justified freedom as a basic 
value, a condition (though not a guar- 
antee) of a number of other important 
social values like social flexibility, high 
culture, and a maximum development of 
the individual personality. But other 
moralists (notably authoritarians of one 
stripe or another) have made the oppo- 
site claim, holding that the consequence 
of freedom to most men is a diminution 
of the values which are exemplified in a 
high culture. 

Among these four books, Hayek’s 
work is the most systematic and detailed. 
An old-style liberal, he attempts to state 
the ideal of a free society and to apply 
it to the realities of present-day economic 
and social aspirations. That is to say, he 
tries to show how to accommodate an 
ideal nineteenth century liberal state to 
the demands of the twentieth century 
welfare state. 

Hayek’s book displays the many vir- 
tues of a liberal mind. It is the work of 
a cultured and flexible man, informed by 
a desire to examine alternative view- 
points, but at the same time sufficiently 
certain of his own beliefs to be capable 
of stating unfashionable positions. If 
there is a certain tendentiousness in the 
writing, it is the consequence of his be- 
lief that events are moving rapidly in a 
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direction opposed to all that the author 
holds dear. 

The argument of the book is clear-cut, 
and it is admirably organized. First, he 
sketches for the reader a philosophical 
theory of freedom which is essentially 
negative: Freedom is the absence of any 
coercion of one person by another; a 
man is free when no one forces him to 
do anything. The notion of coercion is 
for Hayek, then, a basic and “primitive” 
one, and he does not characterize in any 
detail what he means by it, nor does he 
attempt to provide explicit examples so 
that we may have even a partial but con- 
crete comprehension of what he means 
by this term. But a reading of the text 
seems to indicate that he has in mind 
those occasions when a particular man is 
forced by physical means or threats of 
future disadvantage. Actions which may 
by analogy be called coercive are the 
subtle manipulation of men’s ideas by an 
advertising agency, the development in 
children of submissive feelings by a 
teacher, or, in general, the constraints on 
individual conduct which are instituted 
and conserved in any developed society. 
A free society, therefore, is one in which 
there is a minimum of coercive acts. 
Ideally, mo coercion should be present, 
but the social character of men requires 
the existence of some, the greatest part 
of which should be in the hands of the 
political agency of the society. But what 
justifies such an attitude towards coer- 
cion? Why should men be free to choose 
what they will even though in a large 
number of cases they choose neither 
wisely nor well? A liberal may always 
claim that the absence of coercion is not 
a state of affairs that needs justification. 
But Hayek does not take this easy course. 

All action, he claims, is either planned 
or unplanned. But planned action which 
is, at least in the modern world, a pre- 
condition for coercive action is no more 
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advantageous to society than is unplanned 
action. Indeed, it is less so. For when ac- 
tion is planned, a false assumption is 
made: that men can predict successfully 
in a large number of cases the conse- 
quences of specified behavior. Hayek 
denies that this is, in effect, possible, for 
he claims that we can never predict all 
of the consequences. It is even incorrect 
to think that all social knowledge can 
even be consciously formulated. “There 
are,” says Hayek, 


two important respects in which the 
conscious knowledge which guides the 
individual’s actions constitutes only part 
of the conditions which enable him to 
achieve his ends. There is the fact that 
man’s mind is itself a product of the civ- 
ilization in which he grows up and that 
it is unaware of much of the experience 
which has shaped it—experience that as- 
sists it by being embedded in the habits, 
conventions, language, and moral beliefs 
which are parts of its make-up. Then 
there is the further consideration that 
the knowledge which any individual 
consciously manipulates is only a small 
part of the knowledge which at any one 
time contributes to the success of his 

actions (p. 24). 

Thus, Hayek believes that those habits 
and ways of behaving which develop 
without conscious formulation or design 
are, in most cases, better than those which 
are consciously planned and inaugurated. 
In other words, tradition represents, in 
the main, a superior wisdom to conscious 
reason—a modification of the traditional 
liberal ideal. 

The arrangements which best preserve 
the traditions of freedom are a constitu- 
tional framework for government as has 
been developed in the U. S., together 
with a legal system in which the law is 
administered in a similar way to all who 
come within its domain. A defined gov- 
ernmental structure, regulated in accord- 
ance with a fundamental law and pre- 
sided over by a judiciary or quasi- 





judiciary which applies not only the 
fundamental law but ordinary enact- 
ments as well, guards against the use of 
state power to achieve any special ends 
of any particular class or institution. 
Against such pressures, the wall of con- 
stitutionalism and the rule of law provide 
a barrier. 

In the last part of the book Hayek 
turns to a consideration of the practical 
policies to which the principles described 
at great length in earlier parts of the book 
lead him. He recognizes that the society 
in which we live is moving in a direction 
different from the one he envisages—to- 
ward the welfare state. Consistent with 
his principles, he opposes all policies of 
the welfare state—in agriculture, em- 
ployment, social security, etc.—that in 
his judgment adhere to the advantage of 
a specific group to the disadvantage of 
other groups: the old at the expense of 
the young, the agriculturalist at the ex- 
pense of the urbanite, and so on. Such 
benefit entails for him a form of coercion 
and therefore a denial of freedom. 

There is something magisterial in 
Hayek’s tone, something that demands 
an immediate respect. Whatever the bias 
with which one approaches his book, the 
reader can only admire the intellectual 
labour that has gone into it, the courage 
with which an unfashionable viewpoint 
is set forth, and the coherent way in 
which a general viewpoint is brought to 
bear on specific issues. 

But this is not to say that this reviewer 
agrees with Hayek. It is not just that a 
social program like the one supported by 
Hayek stands no chance whatever of 
adoption anywhere in the modern world. 
Surely the practicality of a point of view 
is some ground for evaluating it. On the 
other hand, however, a position may be 
quite unacceptable as it stands and still 
generate other theories and programs of 
considerable value. 


Hayek’s thesis is subject to much more 
radical criticism. Even if we accept his 
basic assumption that freedom from co- 
ercion is the most important value which 
a society can possess in its political 
sphere, we cannot accept his argument. 
Stripped to its essentials, his claim is that 
social planning is to be identified with 
coercion, that it is impossible really to 
plan for the future because knowledge 
can never be equated with conscious 
knowledge, and that tradition is a better 
source of social wisdom than is planning. 
But planning is not always coercive, es- 
pecially if there is some agreement as to 
the means employed and the ends to be 
achieved. Nor is planning logically im- 
possible. Hayek’s argument against any 
kind of economic planning has been an- 
swered by Schumpeter in Capitalism, So- 
cialism, and Democracy, where he clearly 
shows the logical possibility of economic 
planning, and a generalization of his argu- 
ment will hold against Hayek’s broader 
claim. And as for the superiority of a 
tradition-directed society over a ration- 
ally oriented one, there seem to be ad- 
vantages and disadvantages on both sides 
of this issue. 

What Hayek ultimately has failed to 
do is to include for examination the so- 
cial and cultural dimensions of freedom. 
Freedom is, for him, an exclusively po- 
litical concept. But H. J. Muller, in his 
interesting but short Issues of Freedom 
stresses a central point with which Hayek 
is seemingly unconcerned: that once man 
is free of restraints, he must ask himself 
what goals he should pursue or, as Mul- 
ler states it, what his freedom is for. But 
the goods which men seek must be dis- 
criminated from their freedom of action, 
although there is a connection: 


All this is by no means to deny the in- 
timate connection of freedom with ques- 
tions of what is right and good. The 
power to choose one’s own purposes 
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leads naturally to the idea of sovereignty 

over oneself, mastery of mean, irrational, 

self-defeating desires (p. 16). 

Muller clearly sees, then, that man’s 
freedom is closely linked to man’s nature, 
and in the manner of Ernst Cassirer, he 
searches for the basic nature of man 
through discussions of his capacities as a 
social being, as a being who has a mind, 
and as a culture builder. In the remainder 
of the book, Muller specifies some of the 
social and political conditions for free- 
dom and its relationship to major human 
institutions and activities like the state, 
religion, and art. All of what he has to 
say is interesting, but is too briefly stated. 

Meiklejohn entertains a more re- 
stricted view of freedom. He is con- 
cerned solely with the capacity of a 
people to express their views as a prelude 
to political action. Meiklejohn claims 
that in a democratic society the people 
individually and collectively have a right 
to express any opinion preparatory to 
their acting as a group. All opinions, 
even if their adoption would lead to dis- 
astrous consequences for the society, 
admit of no limitation or suppression, for 
the vesting of sovereignty in the people 
involves the correlative risk that such 
sovereignty may be employed self-de- 
structively. Meiklejohn works out these 
ideas by applying them to the American 
Constitution, which insures liberty of ex- 
pression in two amendments, the First 
and the Fifth. While the Fifth, which 
provides that no man may be deprived of 
freedom to speak without due process of 
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law, permits only a limited right. Meikle- 
john argues that the First provides an 
unlimited right to speak which no law 
or “due process of law” can restrict. 
Therefore, the Holmes doctrine of the 
“clear and present danger” as the only 
justification for an abridgment of free- 
dom of speech is incorrect because it 
represents a limitation upon an inalien- 
able right of the people. 

As a radical statement of democratic 
theory, Meiklejohn’s statement is a force- 
ful one. But we must ask whether in fact 
people anywhere are concerned so little 
with the survival of their society that no 
man is silenced in the expression of his 
opinions. What about during a war? Do 
we ever push the doctrine this far, or do 
we consider the survival of the society 
paramount? Of course, there is the causal 
question of the conditions under which 
the expression of dissident opinion can 
lead to the destruction of society, but 
this is a question which Meiklejohn 
doesn’t attempt to answer. Rather, he 
presumes that it can, but that it does not 
matter. But the questions I have raised 
are quesions to which I surely have no 
answer! Meiklejohn’s book, by its vigor, 
forces a re-examination of his political 
philosophy, and for that reason, it is very 
valuable. 

The Long Way to Freedom is a com- 
prehensive if rather too long history of 
political liberty by a distinguished scholar 
in the field of foreign relations. It forms 
an admirable capstone to James Shot- 
well’s notable career. 
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Iverson, R. W. The Communists and the 
Schools. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1959. Pp. xii + 423. $7.50. 

Shannon, D. A. The Decline of Ameri- 
can Communism. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1959. Pp. xili + 425. 
$7.50. 


The rise and fall of American Com- 
munism in the schools parallels the fate of 
communism in the larger society. Never 
widespread or powerful anywhere in Amer- 
ican society, the Communist Party did for 
a time make a noise out of proportion to 
the actual influence wielded. Of 1,500,000 
teachers, perhaps 1,500 were members, and 
“they tended to be concentrated in a few 
areas, leaving the schools as a whole rela- 
tively unaffected; their participation tended 
to be confined to the thirties; and . . . they 
varied widely in the degree of their com- 
mitment.” In 1945, when Browder was re- 
moved from leadership, there were an 
estimated 75,000 to 80,000 Communist party 
members in the United States in all walks 
of life. 

Leaders in labor and education were quick 
to recognize the meaning of Communism 
and to fight it—leaders such as Dewey, 
Counts, and Hook in education and Reuther 
in labor. 

Since 1945, American Communists have 
been swimming against the tide. They 
banked on another great depression; they 
tried to organize a third party; they were 
jolted by Khrushchev in his treatment of 
Stalin, and finally by the affair in Hungary. 


The Communist party also attempted to 
exploit another believed weakness—the Ne- 
gro-white relationship. Here again it mis- 
judged the temper of the times. 

Henry Wallace and others made mis- 
takes along the way by permitting the 
Communists to manipulate them. But even 
these were ultimately disillusioned and 
left the Communist inspired Progressive 
party. The Communist party itself suffered 
a slow but certain attrition, often leaving 
loyal party members of many years stand- 
ing completely exposed. 

Both authors, after tracing the periods 
covered in great detail, come to the con- 
clusion that American Communism, while 
not dead, is feeble and impotent. Surviving 
the problems of the period, the schools, 
labor, religious groups, and other elements 
of our society have emerged stronger than 
before. At the same time our economic 
system has maintained an even keel. 

For the reader who wishes to gain a well 
organized understanding of the efforts of 
the Communists in our schools from 1930 
and of the decline of the party since 1945, 
these volumes are very helpful. A major 
amount of detail sometimes obscures the 
main currents of thought, but not seriously 
so. Both books are well organized and in- 
teresting reading on an important aspect 
of contemporary history. 

Mr. Iverson indicates clearly and inter- 
estingly the extent to which “concern over 
communism in the schools resulted in in- 
justices and stupidities,” particularly during 
the reign of prosecutor McCarthy. But 
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probably the real damage was not in spe- 
cific instances. It was, and is, rather to be 
found in the “don’t rock the boat” theory 
which is likely to prevail under such condi- 
tions. The chief implication to be drawn 
from this recital of Communist history in 
the United States is that in a democracy 
there is continuous danger that in our very 
efforts to preserve our rights and our free- 
doms, we are in danger of losing them. 
Many innocent people suffered in the pe- 
riod from 1930-1960. In the words of Mr. 
Iverson, “The American people swung 
frantically with an anti-Communist bludg- 
eon. They used the rapier very little.” 
What of the future? Communist infiltra- 
tion has not been successful in the United 
States. But as any school boy knows, the 
Communists have made definite progress 
in many areas in the world, and some of 
these areas are painfully close to the 
United States. The American Communist 
party has always been linked closely with 
Russia. In the words of Mr. Shannon, it 
“. . . was and is the willing instrument of 
the Soviet Union.” It seems obvious that 
the western world will be exploited in the 
interests of the Soviet Union to the degree 
possible. However, improved educational 
opportunities in Russia may bring greater 
checks and balances on Russian leadership. 
If at the same time the United States and 
the other nations of the West can further 
mature in the handling of our joint diplo- 
matic chores, the future may yet hold 
great opportunities for all mankind. To this 
end, the most statesmanlike posture possible 
is a must for the foreseeable future. 
LLOYD W. ASHBY 
Ridgewood, N. J., Public Schools 


Bernstein, L. The Joy of Music. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1959. Pp. 303. 


$5.95. 

Williams, R. V. National Music. London: 
Oxford Univer. Press, 1959 (2nd ed.). 
Pp. ix + 146. $3.50. 


One of the hallmarks of any nation is the 
extent to which it has developed its cul- 
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ture. There is no quarrel over the idea that 
nationalistic tendencies and spiritual con- 
victions are reflected in the music of any 
serious composer. The critical issue that 
must be faced in considering these two 
books is the extent to which the composer 
must, or can, confine his creative efforts to 
national boundaries. 

For a thought provoking discussion of 
the evolution of the folk-song and the his- 
tory of nationalism in music, Dr. Williams’s 
book is rewarding. On the other hand, to 
understand music for the purpose of en- 
joyment, especially from the standpoint of 
the function of the composer in the world 
of today, the reader will need to “update” 
the author’s views to a considerable degree. 
Dr. Williams holds that the composer is 
obligated to provide a special message for 
“his own people.” The folk-song is, for 
him, a supreme work of art and, as such, 
provides “the true base for musical expres- 
sion.” The strength of this conviction is 
exemplified by his advice that the composer 
will do well to avoid foreign influences, 
especially study in other countries, for fear 
that creative efforts will become distorted 
or contaminated. 

Dr. Williams was England’s grand man 
of music in the first half of the twentieth 
century. It is important to remember that 
when he stated his deeply held convictions 
in National Music some twenty-six years 
ago, the world was a large place. Today we 
see the world as a much smaller place, and 
communications are such that a creative 
person cannot function solely as an ex- 
ponent of his locality without the profound 
influence of other cultures. 

For the fullest enjoyment of music, Dr. 
Bernstein encourages the listener to be very 
much aware of nationalistic tendencies and 
spiritual convictions which are inherent in 
any music. But there is more, and herein 
lies the strength of the book, The Joy of 
Music. Reflected in the music of any na- 
tion are the influences of other nations and 
cultures, and the recognition that great 
composers of all times have often been 
considered revolutionary because of their 
efforts to extend or go beyond the tradition 





that they inherited. These matters are ex- 
plained with the clarity of a superior 
teacher. The secret of Mr. Bernstein’s ap- 
proach to the understanding and enjoy- 
ment of music is in the development of 
central ideas that are always musically rele- 
vant and that can readily engage the in- 
telligence of the reader. 

ERNEST E. HARRIS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Robison, Sophia M. Juvenile Delin- 
quency: Its Nature and Control. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1960. 
Pp. xiii + 546. $6.75. 

Steiner, L. R. Understanding Juvenile 
Delinquency. Philadelphia, Penna.: 
Chilton, 1960. Pp. 199. $3.95. 


The educator has a genuine stake in the 
social development of youth whether he 
views such development as a major goal of 
education or simply as a factor which will 
influence intellectual development. The two 
books being reviewed represent two quite 
different approaches to an analysis of devia- 
tion behavior. Both authors have long been 
active in teaching and professional leader- 
ship in social work, with particular interest 
in delinquency. Dr. Robison has achieved 
her objective of a textbook and a reference 
book for the serious student and the criti- 
cal public. Mrs. Steiner, however, has not 
achieved her apparent objective of pre- 
senting to the general public a comprehen- 
sive and sound report on our state of 
knowledge about delinquency. 

Following an introductory part in which 
the nature of delinquency and its incidence 
are considered, Dr. Robison devotes eight 
chapters to a careful analysis and interpre- 
tation of our present formulations of the- 
ories of causes of delinquency. The great 
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attention given to the sociological and 
anthropological theories as compared with 
the psychological—four chapters to one— 
is a somewhat unusual emphasis. The 
consideration of psychological theories is 
largely restricted to psychiatric concepts. 

The following sections, largely descrip- 
tive in character, present a comprehensive 
picture of the legal agencies, special institu- 
tions, and programs dealing with delin- 
quency. Unfortunately, the critique is 
largely restricted to administrative arrange- 
ments and does not adequately use the 
theoretical formulations presented previ- 
ously or other relevant theory as a basis for 
analysis or evaluation. 

Dr. Robison is justifiably modest in her 
appraisal of our present stage of knowl- 
edge regarding delinquency and ends her 
book with a plea for a strong research pro- 
gram. Mrs. Steiner also recognizes the in- 
adequacy of our knowledge in this field. 
But while the reader of Dr. Robison’s book 
can feel that he knows much of what is 
known, the superficial and anecdotal charac- 
ter of Mrs. Steiner’s presentation hardly 
leads to such confidence. Although Mrs. 
Steiner is a practicing therapist and has as- 
sisted in the training of professional work- 
ers, there is a depreciating attitude toward 
the serious work of able people in the field, 
and there are frequent oversimplifications 
and distortions. The materials contained in 
the book of Dr. Robison demonstrate the 
inadequacies of the data used by Mrs. 
Steiner and point up the extent to which the 
worthy objective of a sound book for lay- 
men has not been achieved. Browsing 
through the Robison book would be a much 
better use of the limited time available to 
most educators than serious attention to the 
Steiner book. 

Stoan R. Way.anp 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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Book Notes 


Rokeach, M. The Open and Closed Mind. 
New York: Basic Books, 1960. Pp. xv 


+ 447. $7.50. 


Consider the belief: “A good teacher should 
be warm.” One may accept or reject this; 
either way, it may be an article or primitive 
dogma or a tentative, experimentally held 
conclusion. What then? How easily can one 
change the belief? What feelings does one 
have towards “unbelievers”? How is the be- 
lief related to one’s other ideas of the good, 
the true, and the beautiful? 

This is a book about belief systems: or- 
ganizations of cognitions, emotions, and 
expectancies that help the person explain 
the world and protect himself from its 
threatening aspects. When a belief system 
is closed, its owner rejects other systems 
and their adherents, sees the world as a 
threatening place controlled by absolute 
authorities, and is in poor communication 
with himself. Reporting nine years of re- 
search, the volume ranges from a thought- 
ful conceptualization of the problem to in- 
genious, diverse applications: modern music, 
race relations, technical problem-solving be- 
havior, and religious dogmatism. There are 
weaknesses, of course; the Dogmatism Scale, 
scores on which define open and closed- 
mindedness, lacks subtlety; the ubiquitous 
college sophomore accounts for too many of 
the findings, and one detects tendencies to- 
ward closedness in the proposed system of 
beliefs about belief systems. But furthering 
open belief systems may well be the central 
task of the school, and this book supplies 
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a clear cognitive map that educators will 
find useful if not complete. 
Matruew B. Mites 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Barnes, J. B. Educational Research for 
Classroom Teachers. New York: Put- 


nam, 1960. Pp. xvi + 229. $4.00. 


Mr. Barnes’s excellent little book is based 
on one main assumption: that “. . . the 
educational practitioner in the classroom 
and office has a vital research role and an 
obligation to fill it. His role is different 
from that of the full-time researcher, but it 
it nonetheless significant.” The significance 
of this role has been examined several times 
during recent years, notably by Stephen M. 
Corey in Action Research to Improve 
School Practices and by the writers of the 
1957 Yearbook of the Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development. 

If the historic tendency of the school to 
change only in reaction to external crises is 
ever to be changed, it will be because teach- 
ers are given the means to make their own 
evaluation of teaching, subject-matter, and 
learning modes. This is what Mr. Barnes 
tries to do. After a brief introduction to 
educational research as it exists, he turns to 
a series of case studies grouped around the 
study of individuals, of classroom groups 
and subgroups, and of teaching and learn- 
ing problems. These cases are the principal 
content of the book and provide the ve- 
hicle for considering research rationales and 





data-gathering techniques. Issues of inter- 
pretation are implied in the cases and under- 
lined in the questions given at the end of 
each chapter. 

For Mr. Barnes, research is obviously an 
active process. His introduction to it—for 
the book is intended as an introduction—is 
redolent of the school and its activities; re- 
search is introduced not as a field of study, 
but as a way of improving the educational 
process, 

Artuur W. FosHay 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Strachey, J. The End of Empire. New 
York: Random House, 1960. Pp. 351. 
$5.00. 


Hardly two decades since Churchill’s 
declaration that he did not intend to pre- 
side over the break-up of the empire, more 
than ninety per cent of the people ruled by 
his government have become independent. 
The majority, voluntarily and even proudly, 
have allied themselves with the Common- 
wealth. Compare this with what has and is 
happening with the ex-subjects of the Bel- 
gians, French, and Dutch in Asia and Africa, 
and one is forced to wonder why. John 
Strachey attempts to explain why. A Labour 
Member of Parliament since 1945, a govern- 
ment spokesman when his party was in 
power, this scion of a family distinguished 
in British empire-building has been situated 
admirably to analyze and to speculate on 
the future of modern imperialism. 

The conquest of India typifies the genesis 
of an empire, demonstrating effects both on 
India and Britain in Part I. The economic, 
political, and psychological consequences of 
the dissolution of the empire and the simul- 
taneous emergence of the Commonwealth 
constitute Part II. The final chapter is a 
somewhat disappointing attempt to con- 
sider theoretically how and why world em- 
pires emerge. Here, Strachey’s discussion 
suffers from brevity and a too superficial 
treatment of complexities. 


With a hearty streak of old-fashioned op- 
timism, Strachey predicts that man will 
build a better world, thanks to his capacity 
to behave in a more moral manner: Only 
by an “unselfish-seeking participation in 
the vast enterprises of world development” 
can the “two thousand million hungering, 
suffering, struggling men and women” be 
aided. We may well think what this means 
for us as a nation currently besieged by 
exhortation that we find a national purpose. 

A. Harry Passow 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Hirsch, E. D., Jr. Wordsworth and 


Schelling: A Typological Study of 
Romanticism. New Haven: Yale 
Univer. Press, 1960. Pp. 214. $4.00. 


Mr. Hirsch marks the near simultaneity of 
Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads (1798) and 
Schelling’s Ideen zu einer Philosophie der 
Natur (1797); he hypothesizes the authors’ 
independent development of “a certain type 
of Weltanschauung” to explain their simi- 
larities during the Great Decade—but more 
particularly (to judge from the final chap- 
ter on “The Immortality Ode”) “to clarify 
Wordsworth’s cloudy concepts by trans- 
lating them into the idiom of German ro- 
mantic philosophy.” 

To the Weltanschauung he gives the 
name Enthusiasm, defined as “a constant and 
sober way of confronting reality.” Words- 
worth’s and Schelling’s concepts of Life, 
Time, and Imagination become nexus points 
for typing the Weltanschauung, which, 
then, in turn, provides clues for the inter- 
pretation of additional moot passages in 
Wordsworth. Mr. Hirsch acknowledges 
that his method may lead to seeing only the 
type in every text, and it certainly does. His 
explicative chapter turns more on explicitly 
phrased concepts of God than actually close 
but non-typological readings of Words- 
worth would warrant. At the same time, he 
leaves less room than many modern readers 
want for placing either Wordsworth or 
Schelling in the broad context of the vio- 
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lently transitional culture of which both 
men were articulate and formative parts. 
Francis SHOEMAKER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Knapp, Robert B. Social Integration in 
Urban Communities. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Coll., 
Columbia Univer., 1960. Pp. ix + 196. 
$5.75. 


This book, intended for local citizen 
groups and for the profession of education, 
represents a pertinent discussion of social in- 
tegration in urban-industrial society. The 
analysis of six case studies of “urban social 
systems” (Middletown, Black Metropolis, 
Yankee City, Steeltown, Regional City, 
Park Forest) reveals various kinds of dis- 
unity between races, nationalities, social 
classes, labor-management, and _ religions. 
Each of the case studies is completed with 
a section on the problem for education. 

The author’s approach calls for “a re- 
duction of the many divisive and restrictive 
factors in urban group life, and for an en- 
largement of areas of shared experience and 
commonly accepted responsibilities.” Edu- 
cation for organized group participation, 
cultural integration through intergroup ed- 
ucation, and the reconstruction of social 
class attitudes is treated in terms of the 
principle that cultural pluralism contributes 
to the democratic process when there is a 
suitable body of shared values. 

In the concluding chapter, New Direc- 
tions for Social Education, the importance 
of community surveys is stressed, and re- 
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cent surveys made in Los Angeles and De- 
troit are described and interpreted. This is 
followed by an account of two recent pro- 
grams in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia for 
the advancement of intergroup education. 
While this final chapter is adequate, it 
could be strengthened by additional ex- 
amples of planning (e.g., a community 
council) and by an expanded treatment of 
teacher roles in connection with community 
problems. 

This work contains much that is valuable 
for dealing with our community problems 
in this age of great cities and rapid change. 

VeERNE WRIGHT 
University of Pittsburgh 


Perry, Natalie. Teaching the Mentally 
Retarded Child. New York: Columbia 
Univer. Press, 1960. Pp. xii + 282. 
$6.00. 


This volume is essentially a curriculum 
guide with additional chapters devoted to 
information for teachers about the charac- 
teristics of severely retarded children and 
about home-school and community-school 
relationships. It describes classroom activi- 
ties in the areas of language development, 
music, and arts and crafts. Many of the cited 
activities have been lifted from other cur- 
riculum guides without benefit of credit. 
There are no specific references to the lit- 
erature, but related readings are listed at 
the end of each chapter. 

M. H. Fouracre 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Natalie Perry, who has over twenty years’ teaching experience with mentally 
retarded children, shows how these children can be trained. She offers 
the principles for a successful teaching program, as well as practical 
suggestions for encouraging the child to express himself, to develop useful 
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coming Spring. 1967. . . 


GIFTED CHILDREN. Their Psychology and Education 
Maurice F. Freehill, Western Washington College of Education 


Providing techniques and learning principles appropriate to the gifted child, 
this book examines the psychology of giftedness and the effect of intellectual 
competence on learning patterns. The author discusses the nature of gifted- 
ness and considers the special qualities of gifted learning. 


ARITHMETIC: An Introduction to Mathematics 
L. Clark Lay, Orange County State College 
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this book provides a solid foundation for further mathematical study. A 
pom mnapce em and practical approach makes the text eminently suitable for 
a se courses. A teacher’s manual and alternate sets of tests will be 
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LEARNING TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by the late Margaret G. McKim, Carl W. Hansen, and William L. 
Carter; all, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati 


“The trio of authors . . . designed this book to give concrete help to student- 
teachers and to teachers who are in their first years of classroom responsibility. 
The elementary classroom is envisioned as one in which there are pupil- 
teacher planning and a problem-solving approach to learning, with the maxi- 
mum development of each individual as an ultimate goal.” 
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1959, 612 pages, $6.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY, Fourth Edition 
by Ruth Strang, Columbia University 


“. . . directed toward a wide variety of people who can contribute more to 
children through an understanding of human growth and development. . . . 
Study helps are present in the form of questions and suggestions for child 
study. The instructor will find the reference to books, articles, and films of 
real value. The bibliographies at the end of each chapter supplement the 
material efficiently.” 
D. Dinkmeyer 
Child Development Abstracts And Biblography 


1959, 543 pages, $6.75 
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